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ADVERTISEMENT. 





~ 


Tusse few pages are addressed to all descrip- 
tions of persons, who may in any way be in- 
terested in the island of Jamaica, as well as to 
others, who from curiosity, or humanity, or 
duty, wish to investigate the affairs of that 


island, 


_ The motive which suggested the publication, 
js a desire to rouse the attention of planters to 
a recollection of their own frie interests ; to 
explain to those, who may not have had the 
same opportunities of observing, in what man- 
ner the circumstances of their plantations may 
be affected, cither beneficially or otherwise, — 
by the abolition of the slave-trade; to point 
out defects in the prevailing modes of manage- 


ment, together with the suitable remedy for 


Vi 


such defects; and generally, to endeavour to 
throw light, if not to promote free inquiry, on 
an interesting subject, with a view ‘to the 


common good, 


Utility, therefore (utility in a liberal sense), is 
the object aimed at; by which standard alone, 
the Author of these imperfect Notices presumes 
to hope his well-meant production will be 


\ 


approved of or condemned. 


Though his,own concerns had always been 
most carefully superintended during his absence 
‘from the island, yet he thought it necessary to 
undertake a voyage to Jamaica at a very early 
period after the abolition of the slave-trade, 
from a consciousness of some fatal error in the 
ordinary management of Negroes, and a belief 
that these errors were only to be rectified by 


the presence of the master. 


He has studied his subject with more than 
cursory attention. He has delivered his 


opinions with freedom, and without favour te 


Vil 
the enthusiasm nor fear of the prejudices of 
any person. He would rejoice, if he were 
able to control, both enthusiasm and prejudice, 
as the bitterest enemies of all candid investiga- 
tion. He is too obscure an individual to 
suppose that his bare opinions- will carry 
much weight; neither does he desire that they 
should. His purpose will be fully answered, 
if, by a statement of facts, and an exposition 
of faults in the prevailing system, he should be 
fortunate enough to lead the planter to a clear 
perception of the naked truth, and thus open 
the door to the establishment of a system 
better suited to the exigencies of his present 
situation, more consonant to the relations 
between different classes of people in other 
countries, and less repugnant to the honest 


feelings of the genuine friends of man, 
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NOTICES, 


&e. 


I arriven at Kingston, in Jamaica, on Sunday 
the 28th of August, after an absence of nearly 
thirteen years. 


Sunday is market-day for the Negroes 
throughout the island. On this day they 
bring to market a variety of articles for the 
weekly'supply of the town and its: immediate 
neighbourhood ; namely, poultry, : pigs, wood, 
fruit, vegetables, pork, corn, &c. With the ex- 
ception of pork and corn, the town is, I:believe,, 
almost exclusively supplied with the above- 
mentioned articles by the industry of slaves, 
who bring their surplus productions to. market 
from the country within. a’ circuit,of twelve or 
fourteen miles, and usually carry back different 
articles for the subsistence and comfort of their 
families ; namely, salt pork and beef, cod- 

B 


4 
‘Upon the whole, I was gratified to perccive 
a gteat degree of improvement in the general 
appearance of the slaves in point of dress, per- 
sonal condition, cleanliness, and, in short, of 
civilization. : th : 


The improved appearance of the white inha- 
bitants of the town was no less striking. I ob- 
‘gerved a freshness of Colour and a sort of 
activity and energy of character, that appeared 
unusual. Sun-burnt complexions must una- 
voidably prevail in a tropical climate; but the 
pallid dingy hue, the effect of sickliness and 
broken constitutions, was by no means ob- 
vious. | | 


During my residence in the island, I made 
this observation to several persons with a 
view to ascertain an interesting fact, and, 
if possible, the causes of it. Few, I con- 
fess, seemed disposed to admit the. accuracy 
of my observation: but as | learned, from 
good authority, that a great change had 
been made for the better, within a very few 
years, in the mode of living among the mass of 
the white inhabitants of the town (by whom I 
mean clerks and the lower orders of shop- 
keepers), | am unwilling to abandon a bélief 
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that seems to have reason united to observation 
_ for its basis. | 

A few years ago, it was the prevailing prac~ 
tice with young men to sit up toa very Jate 
hour in the night, drinking punch or spirits, 
and smoking segars. Now the prevailing prac- 
tice is very different. ‘The use of punch and 
spirits, and segars, is nearly discontinued ; 
Madeira wine is more commonly used; and > 
most young men retire, regularly and soberly, 
to bed at an early hour in the evening. 


I feel a sensible degree of satisfaction in 
being able to state, that the terrible disease, 
called colica pictonum, is no longer com- 
mon within the limits of this city; and I 
would gladly raise an argument in favour of 
temperance and regularity of living, by tracing 
to these causes the disappearance of a most 
painful disease, and the fresh and apparently 
healthy condition of the white inhabitants. 


Throughout the town the progress of im- 
provement is very evident. ‘The houses are 
better built; the servants better clothed; the 
furniture more ex suite, and chosen with a 
‘greater regard to the prevailing fashions; the . 
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females, I think, are better dressed; and, the 
general establishment of families appointed in 


a better manner. 


Large spaces of ground, that used to be co- 
vered with weeds. and bushes, are now planted 
with ornamental trees and grass, or laid out in 
gardens for flowers, vegetables, and fruit, 
particularly grapes of a most delicious richness 


and flavour. 


The town is much indebted to the emigrants 
from Si. Domingo for some of these improve- 


ments. 


A considerable and happy alteration is also 
observable in. most of the habits of life; in 
temperance and sobricty, in decency of con- 
duct and of manners, and in the general order 
and good government of their domestic esta~ 


blishments. 


No doubt there is still room left for the fur- 
ther progress of improvement. It would be 
strange indeed if this little society were altoge- 
ther exempt from the common infirmities of 
human nature, and if occasional instances did 
not occur of power exercised by the master 
over the person of his unfortunate slave with 
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cruelty, injustice, and oppression. But the 
philanthropist and the philosopher will hear 
with pleasure, unmixed with surprise, that the 
benefits, arising from the advances of civiliza- 
tion and refinement among the white people, 
have been accompanied by a correspondent de- 
gree of amelioration in the condition of the 
Negroes : | 





* Didicisse fideliter artes, 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros.” 


A greater degree of mildness is very evident 
in the treatment of domestic servants. Coarse 
insulting language, which is too often habitual 
in the mouths of those who hold the rod of 
power, and always most disgusting to every 
. delicate ear, is now but rarely heard, and 
there is, upon the whole, an obvious tendency 
to follow the practice of the Greeks, who used 
to treat their slaves with studied tenderness and 
mercy; instead of the example of the Ro- 
mans, who, extremely tenacious of their own 
personal and political liberties, were allowed 
by the laws, and accustomed to. act with the 
most contemptible degree of brutality towards 
them. ~ 


, 

. The servants. attending . upon families are 
much too numerous; while’ the town. swarms, 
with idle and disorderly persons of various de-, 
scriptions. .This appears to me to be an evil: 
of no trifling magnitude, and to deserve the 
most serious attention of the magistracy..’ . 


It has long been an established practice for 
owners of slaves to permit them, in consider- 
ation of a weekly or monthly payment of 
money, by way of hire, to. employ themselves 
as they think fit, and to work for whom they 
please; and, indeed, there are many poor 
white inhabitants of the town who possess no 
other visible means of subsistence than such as 
arises from the wages of their slaves thus let 
out; the effect of which in respect to the 
community has been, as one of the laws of 
the Assembly very properly expresses it, ‘* to 
occasion them, if they cannot get work or em- 
ployment, to commit thefts and robberies to 
raise money to satisfy the contracts and agree- 
ments made with their owners” for the pay- 
ment of the stipulated hire. | 


This practice is thus illegal without the li. 
cense of a magistrate; the license of a magis- 
trate may give authority, as indeed it does, 


~ 
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io a very mischievous, and, under present cir- 
cumstances, a very impolitic practice. 


In this respect, I think, there is much good 
ground for improvement. Reform should be 
made by degrees, and in such a manner as not 
to encroach too much upon the rights of pro- 
perty in the master, nor to shut the door alto- 
gether against the slave, who by these means 
may be admiited in many cases to a state of 
great comparative comfort, bordering upon 
freedom, as a reward for services or good be- 
haviour. | 


But a well-regulated police is of infinite 


value in every city; it should never be neg- 


lected through fear or favour, or to satisfy a 
false tenderness of feeling in those whose 
duties are pointed out by law. The ma- 
gistrate should begin by investigating the 
character of the person for whom a li- 
cence is claimed; by requiring, if necessary, 
security for good behaviour; by refusing it, 
except in cases where it is shown that the 
Negro can be usefully and fully employed ; 
and by making difficulties in a variety yof 
shapes, for the sake of discouraging this prac- 
tice ; not forgetting to enforce the law in cases 
C 


to 


where disorderly Negroes appear to have as- 
sumed the liberty of passing without a licence. - 
But in the exercise of this part of their duty 
the magistrates should act with the greatest 
caution, so as not to involve free people in 
difficulties for want of a regular certificate of ' 
freedom ; nor to-molest a valuable class of 
peaceful, unoffending Negroes, who, though 
not entitled to a formal manumission, may 
have been allowed by their owners to enjoy all 
the privileges and advantages of it. 


By means such as these the number of idle, 
useless, disorderly, mischievous Negroes, who 
infest the streets of this city, would gradually be 
diminished ; a fund of valuable labourers would 
‘be disengaged from the town, to be employed 
in a profitable manner upon plantations in the 
country ; and the rising generation would ne- 
cessarily be drafted off by degrees, to be 
‘trained up in habits of valuable and productive 
‘industry. | 





THE improved condition of ‘the plantation 
Negroes is obvious to the most ordinary ob- 
server. No man who has resided many years 
in Jamaica can fail to see it; nor is any man 


& 
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hardy enough to deny that the previous dis- 
‘cussions in Parliament, and the final abolition 
of the slave-trade by law, have actually ac- 
complished, to a certain extent, one of the 
important objects intended by the first movers 
of that question. 


The first great benefit resulting to the Ne- 
groes is exemption from excessive labour (by 
which I mean every degree of labour beyond 
the fair exertion of the natural powers of 
man), and a consequent relaxation of the hard 
system of compulsion by which excessive la- 
bour was produced. 


The seasoning of newly-imported Negroes 
(as it was called) was nothing less than the 
trial of their constitutions by hard labour, 
under the disadvantages, in some cases, of 
insufficient food and new habits of life, and, 
not unfrequently, of great dejection of mind. 
Many, of course, perished miserably; many 
were left in astate even worse than that of 
death, a prey to disease, decrepitude, and 
wretchedness ; while none but persons of ro- 
bust constitutions could entirely escape from 
the severity of this ordeal. 
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The immediate effect of the abolition has 
been to deprive every man of the power of 
committing such abuses: while the more gra- 
dual effect of the previous discussions has 
been to introduce a system of great compara- 
tive mildness in the treatment of the old-esta- 
blished Negroes. 


The abolition law, by stopping the usual 
mart for labourers, has created the necessity of 
attention to the duty of keeping up the stock 
of Negroes by breeding, which had never hi- 
therto been sufficiently attended to. Under the 
old system it was a cheaper plan to buy, and 
one attended with quicker returns than to 
breed labourers. Avarice is now in fetters , 
for there is no longer any alternative than 
that of attention to the system of breeding, 
or total ruin. The effect arising from this ne- 
cessity is very striking. The care of Negroes, 
the causes of increase and decrease, &c. &c. 
are becoming the subject of common conver- 
sation among a description of persons who 
used only to think of the speediest methods of 
obtaining labourers. ‘Phe preservation of lives 
is become a most imperious duty; and over- 
seers are already beginning to discover that 
there is a degree of merit to be obtained in’ the 
management of a plantation beyond the ordi- 


tg 
nary routine of making large crops of rum 
and sugar; but the progress of this discovery 
is slow and very partial, and by no means does 
(nor can be expected to) keep pace with the 
pressing necessity of an immediate revolution 
in the system of the planter, : 


I do not wish to inquire too closely into the 
motives of the conduct of any man. Huma- 
nity, no doubt, actuates many individuals; 
humanity, united to a belief that our true in- 
terests are best promoted by a faithful discharge 
of the moral duties of life, influences many 
more; but it is self-love, bare self-love, that 
actuates the mass of mankind in this and 
every other quarter of the world; and it is 
from the unbiassed exercise of this principle 
that I expect to see a system of management 
introduced into our West India islands that 
shall at once secure the ease and comfort of 
the Negroes, and the true and substantial in- 
terests of the planter, 


Upoa this principle much good has been al. 
ready done, and a great dea! more may reason- 
ably be expected, which [ shall make it my 
duty to point out before I close these ob- 
servations. But there are certain bad conse- 
quences, of considerable magnitude and im- 
portance, resulting from the abolition of the 


T4 
slave-trade, which it is perfectly impossible for 
the planter to prevent, and which probably 
never entered into the calculation of the advo- 
cates of that measure. . 


It is well known that in Jamaica there are 
few estates that are entirely free of debt. 
Upon most estates, therefore, there is a con- 
trariety of interests: namely, the interest of 
the planter, and the interest of the mortgagee; 
which interests will clash more or less, accord- 
ing to the magnitude of the debt, andthe pro- 
ductiveness of the estate. 


The interest of the planter requires that his 
capital in land, in buildings, in Negroes, in 
cattle, should be carefully preserved and kept 
together, even at great annual expense, and 
considerable diminution of his annual crops. 
His land, separately taken, is no longer of any 
value, 


The interest of the mortgagee (if he should 
happen also to be the factor, which in these 
concerns he almost always is) requires that large 
crops should be made, in order that he may 
draw large commissions upon the sale of 
them; or, in cases where the depreciation in 
the value of land occasions a’ failure in his se- 
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curity, or the commission derivable from the 
sale of crops is no longer sufficient to cover 
the risk attendant on a loan, that he should 
call in his money without loss of time. Ac- 
cordingly, he either takes possession of the 
estate as mortgagee, or prevails on the planter 
to employ /zs agents, whose business and duty 
it thus becomes to make the largest possible 
crops, by the wear and tear of every part of 
the capital, and destruction of the Negroes ; 
or else files a bill in Chancery to foreclose his 
mortgage, brings the Negroes and other per- 
sonal effects to a sale (these being the only 
saleable part of the estate), receives the mort- 
gage-money ; and as to the planter, who, in 
the first case, can no longer buy labourers 
to supply the waste, nor, in the latter case, — 
find a purchaser for his land and buildings, 
reduces him to a state of ruin, or want and 
desperation. 


But the ruin and despair of the planter are 
the least mischievous part of this mischievous 
transaction. ‘The Negroes are sold in lots, 
families are torn asunder, a complete disper- 
sion takes place, and all the horrors of the 
African trade are again repeated. 
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Cases such as these must, from the nature of 
things, be happening daily, as well as a variety 
of similar cases, arising from the common 
combination of accumulation of debt and 
depreciation of property. The evil effects of 
them, in many points of view, are great, and 
lie much beyond the limits of common cal- 
culation; and while they afford the planter a 
ground of claim for compensation from the 
British Parliament, call aloud for. the inter- 
position of some high authority to regulate or 
prevent them. 


Certainly, under present circumstances, the 
humane interference of Parliament in putting ~ 
a stop to the atrocious methods of obtaining 
Negroes on the coast of Africa, has unde- 
.signedly served, in a partial manner, to ac- 
cumulate new miseries on large bodies of the 
same description of people, who may have 
long been established comfortably in our West 
India islands. 


There are only two ways in which it appears 
to me that an adequate remedy could be ap- 
plied. 


ist, By an act of the Colonial Assembly, 
declaring all Negroes belonging to plantations 
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to be (adscripti gicbe*) attached to the soil, 
except for the purposes of enfranchisement; or, 
2dly, By a course of decisions in the Courts of 
Appeal in England, founded on the broad 
basis of general utility, by which such violent. 
_and injurious proceedings may be prevented 
altogether, or subjected to humane and season- 
able regulations. 





* In England, during the early ages, it was considered as 
the mark of an improved condition in slaves to be attached to 
the soil. Glebe adscriptitii liberi sunt, licet faciant 
opera servilia: cum non faciant eadem ratione personarum, 
sed ratione tenementorum; et a gleba removeri non possunt, 
quamdiu. pensiones debitas persolvere possunt.”—-See Obe 
servations on Ancient Statutes, p. 304. 

In other parts of Europe freedom was the privilege, and 
attachment.to the soil the condition of manumission.— 
“ Glebe ita adscripti ut ab ea recedere els non permissum.” 
Potgieser. de Statu Servorum, lib. iii. c. 11. 

This learned author has written an entire chapter, entitled, 
** De Manumissione per Chartam que indirectam Libertatem 
conferebat”—in which he enumerates several methods of 
conferring freedom ina manner that might be worthy of 
imitation in our West India islands. The following form 
of manumission preserved by Marculfus, may be considered 
as curious: * Pro respectu fidei ac servitii tui, quam ‘mihi 
famularis, pro remissione peccatorum meorum et ab omni 
vinculo servitutis absolvo; eA tamen conditione, ut dum 
vixero mihi adservias: post obitum vero meum, si mihi 
superstes fueris, sis ingenuus,”—Potyieser. lib. itl, Cc, 9. S- 3. 
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One immediate effect of the abolition of the 
slave-trade has been a most astonishing di- 
minution in the number of slaves throughout 
the island. 


By returns to the Colonial Assembly in De- 
cember last, it appears that the number of 
Negroes charged with poll-tax 

In the year 1809 was” - 32.3557 Laie 
and Inthe year 1810 - © ~ 313,483 


Leaving a deficit of no less than 10,031 ! 
a most frightful instance of depopulation, 
which will probably be handled by the Assembly 
as a proof of the impolicy and injustice of the 
law for abolishing the slave-trade, while by the - 
advocates of that measure it will be considered 
as affording a clear demonstration of gross 
mismanagement on the part of the planters ; 
and of the wisdom, as well as moral necessity, 
of completely subverting a system under which 
the propagation of the human race had been 
most curiously kept out of its natural and 
regular course. : 





Let the cause of this depopulation be what 
it may, it is very demonstrable, that the loss 
of numbers will occasion a great diminution 
in the productiveness of sugar plantations, even 


| tg 
in cases where labour is economized by the use 


of the plough and other valuable implements 
of agriculture. 


ist, Hilly estates, and those abounding in 
rocks, where the excessive declivity of the 
land, or the ruggedness of the surface, forbids 
the use of the plough, and where every sort of 
field-lJabour must be done by men, without the 
assistance of cattle, will unavoidably fats by 
the deprivation of numbers. 


2d, Supposing the depopulation to be actu- 
ally checked, and a commencement made at a 
given moment in the progress of population, 
according to the general laws of nature, theré; 
will necessarily be a wide interval between the 
birth of infants and the period of maturity for 
labour ; during which interval, that is to say, 
during a space of fifteen or sixteen years, at 
least, the efficient strength of the stock’ of 
labourers, both in point of numbers and power, 
will, according to the regular course of nature; 
become gradually diminished. 


On all sugar plantations, even where the 
plough and: the horse-hoe might be used to 
- advantage, there are certain parts of plantation- 
duty, which, as, I conceive, can only be per- 

a4 
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formed by hands; such as the business of 
cutting canes, of tying them up in bundles ; 
of cutting cane-tops, of tying these up in 
bundles ; of loading carts, and conveying the 
bundles of canes serigtim to the mill. No 
machinery can serve these purposes ; they can 
only be accomplished by a multiplicity of per- 
sons working in detail, and with a considerable 
degree of bodily exertion. — 


It is with a view chiefly to these duties that 
the word strength is emphatically used by 
planters; according to the degrees of which 
their lands are made productive, or left in an 
unproductive state on all plantations; and it is in 
the contemplation of the gradual or sudden 
failure of this strength, so necessary to the 
keeping up his estate to a proper state of pro- 
ductiveness, that the planter is to discover the 
mischievous effects of the abolition of the slave- 
trade; nor can any be entirely exempt from 
them, but such as, under the influencé of a 
suitable degree of sagacity and careful manage- 
ment, began at an early period to increase or 
keep up the strength by breeding. 


Probably this effect did- not enter into the 
contemplation of the movers, or the advocates, 
of the bill for abolishing the slave-trade. 
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But whatever may have been the accuracy 
and extent of the calculations made by them, 
it is impossible to look back to the discussions 
that engaged the attention of Parliament, for a> 
long course of years, on this subject, without 
a mixed emotion of admiration and astonish- 
ment—admiration of the manly feeling, ge- 
nuine good sense, fair temperate argument, 
conclusive reasoning, and animated eloquence, 
that were displayed on these occasions by the 
advocates of the abolition (and’ not surpassed 
in the most brilliant periods of Grecian and 
Roman eloquence) ; and of astonishment at 
their activity and determined perseverance for 
years, that amount to a fourth part of the age 
of man, in the labour of accomplishing a bold, 
decisive measure, which had no smaller object 
than that of establishing the god-like attributes 
of justice and mercy on the ruins of an edi- 
fice, which had too long been the sanctuary of 
fraud, violence, murder, and vice, in a thou- 
sand shapes. 


It would by no means be an act of incon- 
sistency in the same sct of enlightened gen- 
tlemen to step forward to assist the planter, by 
their influence and patronage, in all seasons of 
difficulty and embarrassment; for the interest 
of the planter and the slave is now identified 
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in many important circumstances ; and perhaps 
they might perceive, that, by thus promoting 
the interest of the planter, they promote, in — 
an indirect manner, the cause of humanity and 
virtue. 


4 


I have no hesitation to say, that free la- 
bourers, whose constitution would, from na- 
tural causes, be adequate to bear hard. work in 
this hot climate, would answer every purpose 
that need be required by the planters; and it 
would be a happy event if some method could 
be adopted for conveying such cultivators, to 
be engaged by suitable contracts, to the West 
Indies, wherever they may be wanted, from | 
China or the eastern Archipelago. 


A plan to this effect was suggested by the 
late Governor of Prince of Wales’s Island * ; 
and I have a confident hope that his plan may 
still become the basis of some valuable project, 
in spite of a certain failure in one attempt to 
establish Chinese at Trinidad. 


Perhaps the islahds of Bourbon and Mau- 
ritius may soon afford a practical proof of the 





* See Suggestions arising from the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade for supplying the Demands of the West-India Colos 
nies with agricultural Labourers; by Robert T. Farquhar, 
Esq. 1807. 


23 
value of free jabourers, and open the way, 
under the superintendence of the present Go- 
vernor of those islands (from whose judgment 
and activity the best results may be expected in 
all his enterprises), to,the introduction of them 
into our West India islands. At atl events, and 
at the worst, the compromise to the planter, in 
most cases, may be very easy. He may be 
obliged to abandon a part of his canes; but he 
will thereby gain facilities for extending his 
pastures, multiplying his cattle, and cultivating 
provisions—an operation by which some an- 
nual profits may be lost, but his capital in- 
creased, and his land improved. 

But it maust at the same time be acknow- - 
ledged, that the degrees of loss will vary ac- 
cording to circumstances, and in some cases 
may even amount to certain ruin; yet it is to 
be hoped that such cases are few; that they 
stand on the footing of exceptions to the rule, 
and, while they afford a pang of ‘regret for the 
condition of the individual sufferer, and might 
afford a ground of claim for compensation from 
the justice of the British Parliament, afford no 
substantial argument against the abolition of 
the slave-trade. 


It is pretended, by many people, that one 
effect of the abolition of ‘the slaye-trade will be 
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‘o discourage adventurers from going to Ja- 
maica to seek their fortunes, and thereby put a 
stop to the usual annual supply of Europeans 
necessary to keep up the white population of 
the country. 


~- 


To make this subject intelligible, it is only 
necessary to state, in a simple manner, without 
descending much into particulars, that the 
principal channel by which adventurers, under 
the old system, used to raise themselves to 
wealth, was by the purchase of slaves out of 
the first savings of their salaries in their re- 
spective appointments, and by the employ- 
ment of those slaves, so purchased, in an im- 
proved state, as carpenters, masons, coopers, 
common labourers*, &c. By these means, 
and by the help of the customary facilities in 
the way of credit, &c. wealth, at a very early 
period, became multiplied in the hands of 
active enterprising young men; and in num- 
berless instances have large fortunes been 
amassed by obscure individuals, and carried 
back, after an interval of only a very few years, to 





* When a sufficient number of these labourers are col- 
lected together, they are called a Gang; and the owner of 
them, if he should not buy land and establish himself as a 
planter, usually assumes the profession of a jobber; that is, 
he is ready to undertake work, or jobs, for hire, wherever 
he may be wanted, by the day, or by the acre, 
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their native country, for the establishment of 
new dynasties, and the encouragement of fresh 
adventurers. 


That the principal channel to great affluence 
is thus stopped up, is undeniably and most 
happily true. But does it follow, that there is 
not now sufficient encouragement for the same 
description of adventurers ?—and does it follow 
that other and better descriptions of persons 
will not rise up to support, if not to adorn and 
improve, the country? 


With great deference do I deliver my opinion, 
that, upon the return of peace, when soldiers. 
and sailors are no longer wanted for the public 
service, to supply the present enormous naval 
and military establishment of the country; 
‘since the yellow fever is no longer known, 
crowds of needy adventurers will be glad to 
withdraw from the obscurity and indigence, to 
which they are doomed while they continue in 
their native land, toseek an asylum in a country 
where ease and comfort, and abundance and 
competence, if not unsuitable wealth, together 
with a most delightful climate, are the certain 
encouragement and reward of all such as are 
fortunate enough to unite industrious habits and 
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well-regulated conduct to an ordinary share of 
talent and good ‘understanding. 


With more confidence do I express a belief, 
that the time is close at hand when many, if 
not most, proprietors of ‘estates will be obliged, 
by necessity, to establish their families and 
themselves: upon their: respective plantations ; 
but as this subject is intimately connected with 
other important considerations, I shall reserve it 
for the concluding part of these observations, and 
be satisfied at present with stating an opinion, 
that this will probably be a very early effect of 
the abolition of the slave-trade; by the operation 
of which a most valuable class of gentlemen’ 
will be introduced into the island, ‘through 
whom, in a variety of ways, the most bene- 
ficial results may be expected. 


Should this desirable effect be produced, as: 
every true friend to the country must earnestly 
desire, it may soon perhaps become a moot 
point to exercise the ingenuity of the casuist, 
whether the condition of the slave thus pro- 
tected by the well-understood self-interest. of 
his master may not be preferable, under all the 
disadvantages of slavery, to the condition of. 
the peasant in Great Britain, who, with/all the 
advantages of a state of personal freedom, in 
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case of sickness, and the common infirmities 
attendant on old age, may possess ‘no ‘better 


resources than the scanty allowances of a 
country poor-house. 


Tue depopulation prevalent on many estates 
in this island may be clearly traced to these 
several causes :— 


ast, To the loss of children by the ctanns 
or lock-jaw. 

adly, To a scarcity of the means of subsist- 
ence. 

gdly, To excessive labour. 

4thly, To poverty in a variety of shapes. 


ust, It is not at all surprising that the Negro 
children should perish by the lock-jaw, or by 
any other prevailing disease, by which the de- 
population of particular countries is frequently 
occasioned; but it seems astonishing that the 
causes of so peculiar and so destructive a com- 
plaint should have remained so long unknown; 
and apparently but little inquired into. I be- 
lieve at this day the true causes are known but 
to avery few individuals, and not more known 
to the nf€dical practitioners than to the com- 
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mon class of the inhabitants of the island :— 
accordingly the doctrines held upon this subject, 
as might naturally be expected from doctrines 
founded on ignorance, are extremely absurd; 
and the nostrums recommended probably de- 
rive the success that attend them from the 
mode of treatment made, to accompany their 
application. aoe 


The common belhtef is, that the lock-jaw in 
children is occasioned by the operation of 
cutting the navel-string ; and with this pre- 
vailing idea specifics are applied to that par- 
ticular part. The grand specific is spirit of 
turpentine, which is directed to be used asa 
dressing, and the efficacy of which is stated to 
be infalltble.—Might not a more probable cause 
be traced to neglect, mismanagement, and want 
of cleanliness ?—The-following facts may serve 
to throw considerable light upon this sub- 
ject :— 


There are few, I} may almost say no, planta- 
tions where separate apartments aré provided 
for lying-i in women, 


The doctor is never expected to attend, nor 
in point of fact does he ever attend, this de- 
scr iption of patients. 
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The oldest, as being the most experienced, 
females on a plantation are usually selected to 
fill the office of midwife; and it too often hap- 
pens that this most important duty is confided, 
in preference, to those who, from age and in- 
firmity, are become unfit for, every other duty. 


_ If the choice should fall upon an intelligent 


Creole, who, by living in families of white 
people, has learned a cleanly judicious method 
‘of managing infants, the lock-jaw is unknown. 
On the contrary, if the midwife should happen 
to be an ignorant uninstructed African, the 
infant, as might reasonably be expected, be- 
comes too frequently the victim of prejudice 
and mismanagement. sa 


The prevailing practice among many of the 
African grandies, or midwives, is to confine the 
infant in the same clothes, without change, for 
the first nine days, during which time its fate 
is usually decided. | 


Surely this practice is enough, without seek- 

ing for any further cause, to account for the 
great mortality experienced on the plantations 
of this island among the Negro children. 


F am indebted for this most valuable informa. 
tion to a very intelligent medical gentleman in 
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the parish of St. James’s, whose name, with his 
leave, I would mention with pleasure, because 
it can never be mentioned but in terms of praise 
and respect. He told me that, on the estates 
within bis practice, where this absurd system 
had been detected, and a proper midwife em- 
ployed, the evil had ceased altogether; to which 
I can add an assurance, justified not only by 
the reason of the thing, but by my own per- 
sonal observation and experience, that, if every 
plantation were provided with a proper lying-in 
apartment and a well-instructed midwife, and 
care taken to provide the mother and her infant 
with every necessary comfort and accommoda- 
tion, the lock-jaw would no longer be num- 
bered among the checks to population in our 
West India islands. 


adly, As soon as a Negro is establishedon a 
plantation, he is furnished with a lot of land, 
and after a certain interval is expected to sub- 
sist his family and himself by his own exer- 
tions. This rule is laid down’ for males and 
females. If it should happen that, through 
' idleness, or sickness, or old age, or in conse- 
quence of too numerous a family of children, 
the provision-ground should be neglected, or 
become unproductive or insufficient, the Ne- 
gro is not allowed to expect, nor, in point of 
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fact, does he obtain, assistance from the stores 
of the plantation. There are many. excep- 
tions to this practice ; some arising from local 
considerations, and others occasioned by the 
superior good policy and humanity of indivi- 
dual planters ; but I state it broadly that’ such 
is the general practice from one end of the 
island to the other. In case of need, brothers 
assist their sisters, uncles assist their nieces, 
and children maintain their parents; while the 
aged and the infirm, who own no family, are 
left to depend upon the common charity and 
benevolence of their neighbours, or upon the 
fruits of their industry, saved and stored up 
during better days. 


Under such a rigid system the lives of these 
people must, from the nature of things, be 
exposed to a thousand hazards. If the planter 
should be inclined or driven to relax the seve- 
tity of this system, it is often too late for him 
tosay, “ I will go to market and buy provi- 
sions to subsist my Negroes.” He has no 
where to go but to.a market that, at the best, 
is but imperfectly supplied, and almost alto- 
gether dependent for grain of all descriptions, 
as well as for many. other articles of food, 
upon a-doubtfubinterecourse with the United 
States. ‘ 
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~The laws of the island have very humanely 
enacted that, over and above the quantity ofland 
allowed to each individual Negro for his sub- 
sistence, there shal! be Jand planted in ground- 
provisions, and kept in good condition, 1n the 
proportion of one acre for every ten Negroes, 
upon all plantations. ‘This law was made by 
way of precaution against famine, as the effect 
of hurricanes ; but as no hurricanes have hap- 
pened for a long course of years, the law is 
universally disregarded, and is now no better 
than mere waste paper. 


Famine sometimes arises from excessive 
drought; and at one season of the year, after 
the crop is finished, that is, in June, July, 
and August, when provisions are planted, but 
are not sufficiently matured to be gathered in, 
there is a general scarcity throughout the 
island *. It is chiefly during this season that 
many poor Negroes require assistance from the 
plantation stores. 


\ 





* The bread-fruit-tree has been established in the island 
upwards of fifteen years. I consider it as the most valuable 
vegetable production in the island, inasmuch as it is not 
affected by dry weather, and bears fruit during the dry 
season of the year; yet, strange to tell, it is no where cul- 
tivated but asan ornamental tree, or a fruit-tree of secondary 
importance. 
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Partial famine will happen on many planta- 
tions as the effect of negligence and misma- 
nagement; and it unfortunately happens, that 
the established system for the subsistence of 
plantation Negroes (which in most points of 
view is a valuable, though an imperfect sys- 
tem, requiring constant vigilance and occa- 
sional relaxation) operates as an encourage- 
ment to a most culpable degree of negligence 
in those who act as overseers of plantations. 
It is the duty of the Negro to feed himself; 
and it is his fault, it is said, if he does not take 
the necessary precautions against want; the 
system thus affording a plausible, though cer- 
tainly an insufficient apology, for the supine- 
ness, amounting to wickedness, of the overseer; 
who, to say nothing of the common duties of 
humanity, ought to be prepared at all points 
and under every possible emergency, to pre- 
serve the valuable property confided to his care. 


I feel very confident in stating an opinion, 
that famine isa prevailing cause of the balance- 
decrease of Negroesin Jamaica ; for no proposi- 
. tion is more clearly established than this, that 
the progress of population or depopulation in 
every country, under favourable circumstances 
in othér respects, will be according to the 
abundance or the scarcity of the means of 
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subsistence; and when I know that a very 
small proportion of proprietors reside upon 
their plantations (proprietors being mostly ab- 
sentees in England); that the care of large 
bodies of slaves is confided to persons who 
feel no interest whatever in their preservation ; 
and, in many cases, to inexperienced young 
men, from whom the worst effects of negli- 
gence and inconsideration may be expected ; 
it might be possible, I conceive, to trace tne 
fluctuations-in the population of some planta- 
tions, and of depopulation in others, to the 
fluctuations (occasioned by the neglect or 
good conduct of overseers) in the abun- 
dance and scarcity of the necessary food of 
_ Negroes. | 


3dly. In the present state of things I lay but 
little stress upon this point, namely: that ex- 
cessive labour is one of the chief checks to 
population in Jamaica; because I sincerely 
believe that, generally speaking, the degree of 
Jabour required from the plantation Negroes, 
supposing them to be properly fed, is kept 
within the limits of fair and good regulation. 
There may be, and are, no doubt, some in- 
stances of unreasonable exaction; but these 
ought certainly to be considered as affording 
exceptions to the general rule, and will na- 
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turally decrease both in number and degree; 
according to the progress of improvement in 
the country. | 


Perhaps young females are too much sub- 
jected to hard labour at an early and critical 
period of their lives. 


Certainly elderly and weakly people are ex- 
posed to the pressure of unsuitable hardships 
and fatigue during the season of crop. 


For the purpose of taking off a crop, all 
the Negroes of a plantation are divided into 
spells or watches. Crop-time lasts, with the 
exception of Sunday, day and night, during 
four, five, and sometimes six months of the 
year. Where numbers admit of it, the Negroes 
are divided into three spells, each Negro 
working one night in three, with the advan- 
tage of occasional relief: where the numbers 
are insufficient, they are divided ‘into two 
spells, each Negro working every alternate 
night, with the advantage of occasional re- 
lief. The more numerous each class is, the 
longer or more frequent is the relief afforded; ° 
and vice versa. Accordingly, the common 
practice is to press all descriptions of Negroes 
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info the service, whether elderly or weakly or 
otherwise, for the purpose of dividing as 
much as possible the fatigues of the crop. 
Young active people go through these duties 
with cheerfulness and without injury, and 
even seem to enjoy a-renovation of health 
and strength during this season of the year; 
but the elderly and weakly shrink from such 
fatigues, and, it must be confessed, do suffer 
most cruelly during a long-protracted crop, 
under the pressure of these heavy duties. 


I do most firmly beltzve that a more de- 
structive system could not .well be devised. 
Luckily, it affects but a small proportion of 
‘the Negroes; yet to a certain extent it must 
affect the lives of some, and reduce others, 
before their due time, to the condition of in- 
valids; and while it becomes an aiding cause 
of the depopulation of estates, the planter Is 
thus exposed to the necessity of employing 
able Negroes in a variety of useful works, 
that might otherwise be done by more weakly 
people. | | ; 


Should any gentleman feel as IF do on this 
subject, he would hear with genuine satisfac- 
tion that two or three steam-mills have lately 
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becn established in Jamaica, by the power of 
which, together with other suitable arrange- 
ments, the whole of a sugar-crop may be taken 
off without recurring to the usual harassing 
expedient of working the Negroes by night ; 
and they will probably, in a few years, be 
established on most’ plantations, and become 
the means of displacing an aiding cause of the 
depopulation in this island. 


- But though 1 state a belief that the degree of 
labour required from Negroes is, generally 
speaking, kept within the limits of fair and 
good regulation; yet it may be questioned 
whether the ordinary work of turning up the 
Jand with the hoe does not require an exer- 
tion, even under good regulation, and occasion 
a strain, especially in females, that is hurtful 
to the constitutions of people employed in such 
work. | 


The best cane-land in Jamaica is of a strong 
tenacious quality, and the surface of it, in dry 
weather, acquires the hardness of a brick. The 
labour of turning up such land with the hoe is 
not trifling ; and if it should be thought dis- 
tressing, in any cases, to persons of robust 
constitutions, it becomes so in an increased 
degree to females and young people. 
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lam not/in: possession of any materials for 
building an argument on this subject, but such 
as are furnished by my own plantation. 


- The strength-and texture of my land is such 
as to require eight oxen, working in the yoke, 
with careful management, to plough three 
quarters of an acre six inches deep; in about 
eight hours, the work going on half the time 
during the early part of the day, being discon- 
tinued fren) eleven! t6 three,’ dnd. renewed 
again, with fresh oxen, in the cool of the 
evening. | 


Persons accustomed to minute calculation, 
which I do not profess to be qualified to make, 
might form some estimate from these data 
of the intensity of labour required ia working 
with the hoe, and of the effect of it upon the 
constitution of the labourer. 


I have heard it observed, that men employed 
as coal-heavers in London, who must neces: 
sarily be selected for their bodily strength, are 
very short lived. 


The most laborious and distressing duties on 
a sugar-plantation, are digging cane: holes and 
keeping a during crop. | 
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On breeding penns, or grazing farms, and on 
‘coffee-plantations, where these duties are not ~ 
required, and where all the labour required is 
of a less fatiguing nature, the depopulation is 
not so remarkable as upon sugar-plantations; 
and though this disparity may possibly be 
traced to other causes, to which 1 am a 
stranger, yet I am obliged to confess, notwith- 
standing the cautious manner in which I ex- 
pressed my belief at the beginning of this 
Notice, that excessive labour is one of the 
prevailing causes of depopulation among the 
‘slaves in Jamaica, on the sugar-plantations. 


4th. Poverty. This is so connected with the 
cause of depopulation, specified under the 
head, ‘‘ Subsistence,” as to be hardly separable 
from it. Yet, even in a warm climate, there 
are many things that are useful, if not neces- 
sary, beyond the mere article of food, particu- 
larly in the case of weakly females and children. 
Every well-conditioned Negro on a plantation 
keeps one or more pigs, and poultry, or trafficks 
in tobacco, or sells his surplus provisions at 
market, after reserving a sufficiency for his 
family and himself. ‘These constitute his riches; 
by means of which he keeps-his house in a good 
and decent state of repair, buys a varicty of 
useful as well as comfortable articles, such as 
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flour, rice, fish, meat, clothing, &é. &c. for 
the use of his family and dependant friends, 
besides indulging both himself and them oc- 
casionally in convenient and valuable repose. 


It is the want of these several advantages 
that constitutes the wretchedness of poverty ; 
which, no doubt, may be more or less alleviated - 
by tenderness and care, or aggravated, as it 
too frequently is, by injuries and severity, or 
at-least by a most culpable degree of incon- 
sideration. 


There is a prevailing disposition on the part 
of overseers to squeeze every possible degree of 
Jabour from the Negroes; no tenderness is felt 
for them, and no-relaxation admitted of. If 
they are not working for themselves, they must 
work for their masters. Sunday, among Chris- 
tians, is a day set apart for rest ; among our 
pagan slaves, it is devoted to works of industry, 
for the benefit.of themselves, and ought to be — 
faithfully resérved for their exclusive use ; yet 
on many plantations the mill, in crop-time, is 
not stopped till a late hour on Sunday morning, 
and the duties of the Negro are renewed at an 
early hour on Sunday evening. This is not 
fair play. Such an encroachment, if not 
injurious to them on the ground of excessive 
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labour, is a robbery of their valuable time; it 
checks their industry, depresses their spirits, 
and tends, more or less, according to the con- 
dition of individual Negroes, to generate that 
degree of misery and poverty, which is an 
_ aiding cause of the depopulation of countries. 


Upon the whole, it is an incontrovertible 
proposition, that every circumstance, which 
breaks down, or even weakens, the bodily 
frame, whether it is excessive labour or insuf- 
ficient food or poverty in any shape, naturally 
predisposes it to receive disease and renders it 
less fit to resist the attacks of it, which in this 
climate are violent and most rapid in their 
course. Accordingly many owners of estates 
are frequently exposed to the misfortune of 
losing valuable slaves, who are swept away in 
the prime of life by dysentery, pleurisy, fever, 
dropsy, &c.: and while, living at a dis- 
tance, they are unable to account for the re- 
currence of so serious a calamity, the close 
observer might trace it, in many instances, 
beyond ‘the immediate disease, to the predis- 
posing cause I have stated. 
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THe hospital establishment, on many plant- 
ations, requires much regulation. The more 
I have seen of the management and prevailing 
system on plantations, the higher have I been 
led to estimate the value of confidence, on the 
part of the slave, in his dealings with the 
overseer. There is no quality so rare, nor 
could any revolution be more beneficial than 
such a change in the sentiments, and manners, | 
and practice of the overseer, as should generate 
a proper degree of confidence in the Negro 
towards him. ‘The Negro is habitually, not 
naturally, distrustful; he knows from ex- 
perience he will obtain no relief if he should 
require if, and therefore he does not claim it; 
he will submit to endure hunger, and a series 
of sufferings, rather than expose himself to the 
chance, or, as he would think, to the certainty 
of a refusal. 


The effect of this distrust in the hospital is 
very striking, particularly in cases where Ne- 
groes have been confined by long-protracted 

sicknesses ; and it is an evil of such magnitude 
as to require the most particular attention of 
those who have the superintendance of plant- 
ations. 
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Dr. Perkins has established an hospital for 
the reception of Negroes afflicted with the 
yaws, in the neighbourhood of Falmouth, in 
the parish of Trelawney. 


The disease called ¢he yaws*, appears in 
ulcers over different parts of the body. It comes 
mostly during infancy ; but sometimes it ap- 
pears in adults. It is a most loathsome disease, 
not less so than the leprosy. It is not infec- 
tious, except perhaps by contact or inoculation. 
It is most difficult of cure according to the 
common methods of treatment, many patients 
remaining two years and upwards poder the 
influence of this disease, 


This subject requires consideration. The care 
of yawey Negroes is usually confided to old 
women. Tew medical men, I may almost say 
no medical men, seem to understand, or are 
willing to undertake the cure of the disease, 
The fear of catching the infection, though 


* There is a very good account of the nature and cure of 
this distemper to be found in Medical Essays, published in 
Edinburgh, 4to, edit. 1752, vol. vi. p. 312. 
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there is but little cause of fear, keeps all white 
people at a distance from the infected. They 
are usually collected at a house or hut in some 
remote corner of the plantation; and, being 
kept out of sight, are frequently also kept out 
of mind. Upon some plantations, however, 
there are excellent accommodations provided’ 
for this description of patients. , 


They are confided, I say, to the care of some 
elderly Negro woman, who, in these cases, 
acts in the double capacity of doctor and nurse. 
Her practice is generally very simple, con- 
sisting of cold ablutions, which are performed 
by soaking the ulcerated part in cold water for 
a considerable space of time, and of the ap-~ 
plication of the leaves of some astringent 
plants, in the form of a vegetable poultice, to 
the surface of the ulcers. These applications 
have a tendency to drive in the disease; and 
accordingly, it not only happens that the cure 
is often most cruelly protracted, but the disease 
is frequently fixed upon the joints and bones, 
producing distorted limbs, or afflicting the 
patient long after the disappearance of the 
ulcers, with the most agonizing pains. 


Dr. Perkins’s mode of treatment is precisely 
ihe reverse of this Negro practice. He ad- 
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ministers antimonials and other sudorifics, 
giving them the free use of the tepid bath. 


The fee, I think, is 14. 6s. 8d. for entrance, 
and s/. 6s. 8d. for the cure ; which, under his 
system, is usually performed by Dr. Perkins in 
six weeks or two months. 


Similar hospitals or depots for such people, 
should be established in every parish; by 
means of which, under a good police and 
vigilant attention, infection might be altogether 
prevented, and this most laathsome disease ex- 
terminated, at no distant period, throughout 
the island. 


Tue white people employed upon a sugar- 
plantation, are, one overseer, two or three 
book-keepers, and a carpenter. Upon large 
plantations, there 1s sometimes a cooper or a 
mason, or both. 


The situation of a book-keeper is the first 
step in the career of a planter. His first duty ts 
to take charge of the stores belonging to the 
plantation, of which he keeps the keys; but 
of which he keeps no account, either in books 
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or otherwise. Why he is called book-keeper 
it is no easy thing to say, without he is so 
called for the same reason for which Lucus is 
improperly said to be derived @ non lucendo. 
But I think there is sufficient reason why. he 
should be called by some other name, and that 
is, because the present name serves to mislead 
young men, who, being used to cities and 
counting-houses, go out in search of com- 
mercial employment, and find themselves, to 
their surprise, and contrary to their taste and 
habits, involved in agricultural pursuits ; while 
plantations are thus furnished with a set of 
servants, who carry with them no useful stock 
of knowledge, and gain no more than is taught 
by the practice of the overseer, whose course 
had been the same before them. : 


Young men, bred up in this way, acquire 
but a very limited stock of knowledge; they 
Jearn nothing beyond the ofdinary routine of 
plantation duty; they neither think nor reflect ; 
habit not only reconciles them to, but con-. 
firms them in, the belicf that the established 
practice is the best; all new methods puzzle 
them; they hate innovation; they become 
prejudiced and conceited; and, having passed 
through a sort of apprenticeship themselves, 
they despise the instructions and, as far as 
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they dare, resist the authority of those, whose 
properties, when arrived at the situation of 
overseers, are confided to their charge; and it 
is probable that, if the plan for introducing 
free labourers into the West-India islands 
should ever be carried into effect, the chief ob- 
stacle to the success of it will arise from the 
strong prejudices and indirect opposition of pro- 
fessional planters. 


The change of name may be considered per- 
haps as a trifling innovation ; but yet if, instead 
of book-keepers, we were to call them planters, 
ta different, and perhaps a more suitable, set of 
adventurers might be encouraged to establish 
themselves in the island; and a better system 
introduced, by degrees, for the management 
of cattle, which is a most material concern, and 
of the cultivation of the land, which appears 
to be but very imperfectly understood. 


Tue system of making manure in many parts 
of the island, if done with proper precautions, 
is admirable. Instead of making manure in 
the homestead, as in England, and then con- 
-veying it into the field in carts, the practice I 


_ allude to (a practice favoured by the mildness 
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of the climate) is to establish, by moveable 
‘posts and rails, a series of inclosures or penns, 
containing an area of half an acre or upwards, 
in different parts of the field intended to be 
brought into caltivation. Into these inclosures 
is thrown a quantity of weeds, or cane-tops, or 
green grass, partly to help to form a compost 
or manure, and partly intended as fodder for 
the cattle. Into these penns the cattle of dif- 
ferent descriptions, mules, cows, oxen (amount- 
ing from 100 to 250 and upwards, according to 
the magnitude of the plantation), are driven 
every night. When a sufficient accumulation 
of dung and vegetable matter is thus collected 
together, the whole is turned up by the hoe, 
and Jaid into heaps to ferment and decay. The 
cattle, in the mean time, are collected in the 
adjoining penn, and so the process is carried 
on, from penn to penn, until the series is com- 
pleted. By following this method, the manure 
becomes so distributed in the field as to be 
ready to be applied to the land at a nioderate 
expense of cartage; and the cattle, by being 
shifted at intervals from penn fo penn, are reé- 
lieved of the inconvenience of heing confined 
too long in a wet and dirty inclosure. 


Itis reckoned that 200 beasts are scarcely suf- 
ficient to afford manure, collected in this way, 
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for fifty acres of plants in the course of the 
year. 


Another method is to manure the land by 
folding cattle on it. Small inclosures, which 
in this case are called flying penns, are made in 
succession over the whole surface of the field, 
into which the cattle are driven, as in the other 
method, but only for a shorter time. There is, 
therefore, no accumulation, the dung being 
applied, by a simpler and less expensive pro- 
cess, as in the folding of sheep in England.— 
Beasts.are folded, or penned, in this manner at 
the rate of 1600, -2000, and sometimes 3000, 
for one night upon a single acre, according to 
the condition of the land, and the judgment 
of the overseer. | 


As horned cattle feed chiefly in the day, and 
chew the cud during the season of night, it is 
an economical plan, in every respect, sup- 
_ posing the cattle to be sufficiently fed and the 
weather favourable, to make manure according 
to these systems. But, in case of neglect or 
insufficient pasturage, or unfavourable weather, 
it often becomes indirectly a most expensive 
system; and as there is no part of the ordinary 
management of a plantation, in which the 
want of thought and common reflection is 
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more discernible than in that which concerns 
the management of cattle, the loss of them 
might, in many cases, be traced to this very 
system. 


The circumstance I chiefly wish to complain 
of is, that suitable provision is not made for 
cattle according: to the extent or severity of 
their work. If oxen are worked. from six in 
the morning till mid-day, and are then turned 
to feed in a pasture where there is abundance 
of grass, it can do them no injury to confine 
them during the ensuing night in the penn; 
but if, after working hard, they are left to walk 
about in an arid pasture, as is frequently the 
case, In search of a scanty meuthful, which 
probably they do not find ;—or, after working 
from two till seven in the evening, they are 
then confined without any interval for feeding, 
the hardship to them in that case is by no 
means trifling; particularly ifit should happen 
that, through the carelessness of the cartman 
and the neglect of the overseer, the same in- 
dividual cattle are taken out again to work, 
without feeding, the ensuing day. 


The loss of beasts on many plantations is 
inconceivable, the causes of which the overseer, 
if questioned, is unable to ascertain; but which 


5 
is imputable, in most cases, to insufficient 
subsistence, aggravated by neglect and bad 
management, and the total want of thought 
and discrimination on the part of overseers. 

A very little reflection would point out the 
propriety of affording the cattle an increased 
duration of time for feeding where the grass is 
dry and short, and the difficulty of collecting 
it proportionably great.—A very little reflection 
also might point out the absurdity and waste of ~ 
valuable property committed, by adhering too 
closely to a system which exposes them to the 
alternate evils of hard labour and starvation ;— 
but the reason of the thing is seldom thought 
of; the established practice is the established 
law ; error in this, as in a variety of instances, 
becomes perpetuated, and destruction to the 
interests of the Pas the certain conse- 
quence. 


Under such circumstances common senise re- 
quires, that the cattle should not be penned at 
all, or otherwise abundantly supplied with 
grass, which they seldom are; the grass distri- 
buted in the penns being generally small in 
quantity, and mostly trodden under foot, in 
pursuance of system or by accident, and con- 
verted into soil. 

HD 
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‘Hunger and hard work at one and the same 
time are more than can be endured by any 
animal. Subsistence is the necessary means of 
supporting life, and the source of all productive 
labour, both in beast and man; and it is only 
by attending to these simple and obvious doc- 
trines, as a leading principle, that the overseer 
can expect to establish a certain course of suc- 
cessful management in this important depart- 
ment of his duty. 





Every manufacturer of sugar knows that 
lime is used (as being the most suitable alkali) 
in the process of making sugar. Its use is to 
decompose the juice of the sugar-cane, and 
thereby to admit of an easy separation of her- 
baceous matter from the saccharine matter, by 
the evaporation of which the crystals of sugar 
and syrup, called molasses, are produced. 


_ According to the established process, lime is 
administered to the cane-liquor in a warm state ; 
that is, while the fire is acting upon the vessel 
in which the liquor is contained. This vessel 
is called the clarifier ; in which a process is car- 
ried on by means of heat, at a temperature be- 
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low the point of ebullition, for throwing up the 
herbaceous matter in a mass to the surface of 
the clarifier. The saccharine matter is then, at 
a given period,. drawn off in a clear state, by 
means of a cock inserted in the lower part: of 
the clarifier, and carried into evaporating ves- 
sels to undergo the ordinary process. 


A different method has been lately practised, 
by many planters, with considerable success, 
which is principally experienced in the tun- 
proved quality of the sugar, both in strength — 
of grain and fineness of colour. 


. This process is distinguished by the term 
‘§ Cold tempering,” according to which the 
lime is administered to the cane-liquor in a 
cold state in a-vessel, contrived for that pur- 
pose, called the receiver; to which no fire is 
applied during any part of this early process. 
lt requires an increased quantity (amounting, 
in most cases, to an additional one fourth) of 
lime to effect a proper decomposition of the 
cane-juice by this cold method. The separa- 
tion of the herbaceous matfer is performed by 
subsidence; and at the expiration of fifteen or 
twenty minutes the clean saccharine liquor is 
fit to be drawn off by cocks suitably placed in 
the receiver. It then is passed into the clarifier 
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to undergo a second depuration by heat (without. 
any further treatment with lime), previous to 
its being passed into the evaporating, coppers 
to be reduced toa state of sugar. 


By this process the quality of the sugar, in 
most cases, becomes improved; which improve- 
ment may depend upon the more complete de- 
composition of the cane-juice by an increased 
quantity of lime, or on the facilities afforded 
by the prolongation of the process for sepa- 
rating the pure saccharine liquor from all ex- 
trancous matter. 


I have made several experiments to ascertain 
the cffect of lime in preserving cane-juice ina 
cold state from putrefaction, and have found, 
that the quantity required to produce the ne- 
cessary decomposition in that state (that is, one 
fourth in addition to the quantity required for 
the same purpose when the liquor is in a warm 
state) will, in most cases, be sufficient to pre- 
serve it for about eight hours; an increased 
’ dose of lime will preserve it for a longer, or in- 
deed any indefinite time; but then the sugar 
becomes discoloured, or unfit for the purposes 
of the manufacturer. ‘ 
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The value of this fact is to prove that, with 
adequate machinery, suchas a steam-engine or 
water-mill or a multiplicity. of cattle-mills, 
the whole business of pressing canes may be 
performed during the day, and a store of liquor 
laid up, without risk of, loss, to supply the 
boiling-house during - night; by which the 
Negro may in many cases be relieved of one 
of his most distressing duties, at the trifling 
expense of a few additional receivers; and the 
planter indemnified for the increased expense 
by the diminution of the causes of depopula~ 
tion of his Negroes. 





Accorpine to the latest survey by Robin- — 
son, there are 2,724,262 acres of land in this 
island; of which, according to the same au- 
thority, 809,450 acres are ina state of cultiva- 
tion. A great part of the island is moun- 
tainous, and the mountainous part of it chiefly 
clothed with wood. 


In some places the soil is rich and very fer- 
tile, and of indefinite depth; particularly in 
those places where it appears to have been 
made by the deposition of mud from rivers, 
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In other places the soil varies both in depth 
and quality ; but, where it appears to be made 
exclusively by the decomposition of vegetable 
matter, the depth is from five to seven inches. 


The substratum is sand, or clay, or loam, 


or marl, 4 


All lands are in the possession of indivi- 
duals, who pay a quit-rent to the crown and 
a land-tax towards defraying the expenses of 
the island. 


Since the abolition of the slave-trade land 
is become less valuable in every part of the, 
island, and in many (I may say; with a refer- 
ence to the disproportion of the cultivated to 
the uncultivated land, most) parts is no longer 
of any value whatever; but at a time when 
there is literally no sale for land, except in 
very choice situations, it is no easy task to 
make any definite or satisfactory statement on 
this subject. | 


Previously to ‘the abolition of the slave- 
trade, the lands formerly belonging to the Tre- 
Jawney Maroons were sold by auction in lots ; 
none of which brought more than twenty 
saillings per acre, while some Were sold as 
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low as ten shillings per acre.-—This is moun- 
tain-land, and useful only for provisions and 
timber. 


In situations too remoté to admit of its 
being useful to old-established plantations 
either for provisions or timber, I apprehend the 
same description of land would not now be 
saleable at any price; and, indeed, nothing can 
more strongly justify this belief than this single 
fact that, according to the latest returns made to 
the Assembly in Jamaica, no less than 87,470 
acres of land had, within the preceding twelve 
months, been forfeited or abandoned by indi- 
viduals, to eycape the payment of land-tax; 
which is no more than /4ree-pence per acre ! 


Whether the woods of the interior parts 
may not become valuable in the event of a 
war with the United States is a question I shall 
not at present consider. 


Tuere are four species of cane in cultivation 
in Jamaica; namely, the old-established cane, 


now called, by way of distinction, the Creole 


cane; the Bourbon; the riband; the violet, 
or transparent, There are besides, I have 
I 
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heard, one or two other sorts, which I have 
never seen, and of which I have no know- 
ledge. 


The Creole cane is now nearly extinct. 
There are none to be found, I. believe, 
throughout the island, except in the parishes 
of Trelawney and St. James; and in these pa- 
rishes there are but few; yet this sort of cane 
possesses some valuable qualities ; for though it 
is of a moderate size, the juices of it are rich, 
and it produces sugar of a superior grain. Itis 
certainly much more limited in point of pro- 
ductiveness, because it is of a smaller growth © 
and capacity than the other cans for which it 
has been abandoned; but the foliage is /arge 
and nourishing, and affords an excellent and 
abundant fodder for cattle: while the vege- 
table matter of the decayed leaves, which it 
returns to the soil, affords a most valuable 
manure and gives it a precedence, in that re- 
spect, in point of value, over other descriptions 
of canes. I have heard a most respectable 
planter state an opinion, that the vegetable 
matter, given back annually by this sort of 
cane to the soil, amounts to a very large pro- 
portion of the matter taken up by the plant 
in the progress of its growth, 
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I place much dependance on this opinion; 
for though it may not be founded on any actual 
experiment, according to the best method of 
philosophical investigation, nor on much ana- 
logy or reasoning, I know it is founded on the 
Jong, unweariéd, and accurate observations of 
one of the most enlightened planters in Ja- 
maica ; and if it be true, according to the opi- 
nions of Senebier, Ingenhouz, Saussure, Mr. 
Davy, and others *, that the leaves of vege- 
tables take in carbonic acid gas from the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, decomposing it, and re- 
taining carbon; and that, according to the 
opinions of Hassenfratz +, solution of carbon, 
or the. matter of decayed vegetable and animal 
substances in a state of solution, is the food 
which plants absorb by the roots from the 
soil (which opinions combined together present 
the simplest and most rational account of the 
growth of vegetables, and stand recommended 
by the authority of the best modern chemists), 
it is very intelligible how the Creole cane, pos- 
sessing the qualities I have enumerated, in the 
present exhausted condition of most lands in 
- Jamaica, that have been engaged in a long 





* See Recherches sur l’Influence de la Lumiére solaire, 
par J. Senebier. See also Annales de Chimie, i. 108. Ibid, 
W126. 

+ Ibid. xiv. 64, - 
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course of trial and unfair cultivation, becomes 
a cane of very great comparative superiority 
and value. | 


The Bourbon cane has been established in 
Jamaica within the last fiftcen years. This 
species of cane is large, and, at its first intro- 
duction ‘into theisland, was very productive. 
The roots are strong and fibrous, shooting out 
horizontally, and near the surface of the 
ground. ‘The leaves are few, and not rich, 
and, consequently, afford but a scanty, and, 
comparatively, a poor foddering for cattle. 


Where the soil is new and rank, this cane 
grows most luxuriantly, and yields sugar in 
very large quantities. An acre of land will 
in some places produce four tons of sugar, and 
two hundred and fifty or more gallons of rum; 
which may fairly be valued at one hundred and 
fifty pounds sterling—-an immense return for a 
single acre of land! But in land of an ordinary 
’ degree of fertility this cane has, through a sort 
of inadvertency on the part of planters, been 
the occasion of much mischief to most planta- 
tions; that is to say, it has taken more frem 
the land than the planfer either possessed the 
means, or perceived the necessity of supplying 
in the form of manure. The land has conse- 
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quently been unduly impoverished ; the cane 
is said to be diminished in size; and now it is 
a daily complaint in the mouths of planters, 
that the Bourbon cane, from which great 
wealth has been flowing for a long course of 
years into their pockets, is now degenerated in 
its character, and, with fewer good qualities 
than the old Creole cane, does not now yield 
more than an equal quantity of sugar. 


This last fact is correctly stated. But it is 
said, ist, Phat it does not throw up strong 
and numerous shoots, even with the help of 
dung, in the rafoon or after-growth; and that, 
consequently, after the cut in plants, or first 
growth, it fails to pay the planter in succeed- 
ing years for the expenses of cultivation. 


adly, That for these reasons it becomes ne- 
cessary to establish annually a most extensive 
field of plants for the sake of making an ordi- 
nary crop; the expenses of which are great, 
while the duty becomes most fatiguing to the 
slaves; and the. multiplied inconveniences, in 
respect to the distribution of labour and other- 
wise, are most hurtful to the interests of the 
planter. 


gdly, That it poisons the land, and disqua- 
lifies it for entertaining the Creole cane. 
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Tshall not atiempt to disprove any part of 
this statement, leaving the proof of the affrm- 
ative to those who may choose to take the 
trouble to maintain it; but content myself 
with denying one important part of it, namely, 
that this cane, even with the help of manure, will 
not throw up strong and numerous shoots in the ra- 
goon. It appears to me that the difficulties stated 
lic in a very short compass, and the reason, if 
not the remedy, may be explained in a very 
few words. 


The Bourbon, in comparison with the 
Creole cane, may be called a tree. It na- 
turally deprives the earth in the progress of 
its growth of a large quantity of nourishing 
matter, and, wherever established, has actually 
served to fill the pockets of the planters with 
gold. | 


Owing to the moderate fohage and size of 
its top, this cane, as*has been noticed, affords 
but little vegetable matter to make a compost 
or manure; and if it happens that, from the 
want of cattle on a plantation, and a conse- 
quent scarcity of animal dung, or the want of. 
agricultural knowledge, or of a judicious sys- 
tem. in the planter, the cane is left to grow 
without a corresponding quantity of manure 
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fo assist it in its growth, the effect must natu- 
rally be such as the planters here complain of ; 
namely, the cane will be small in size; its 
productiveness, both in the frst and second 
growth, will immediately be affected, and the 
land become progressively and rapidly deferti- 
lized; or, in plainer words, good for nothing, 
but as a foundation on which to erect a system - 
of more judicious management. 


This description of cane, with allifs imputed 
faults, must still, in my humble opinion, under 
careful management, be considered as a va- 
luable acquisition. Its superior size alone 
should always give it value, inasmuch as it 
would enable the judicious planter to act with 
good effect upon the grand agricultural prin- 
ciple of endeavouring to make the greatest 
possible returns at the least possible expense 
of labour, and from the least possible extent 
of soil; while it would consequently disen- 
gage some indefinite surface of land from the 
service of the cane, to be employed in other 
_ beneficial ways. 


When the planter wishes to establish this 
cane upon old-cultivated Jand, he should be 
very careful not to extend his p/ant beyond the 
means he may possess of supplying it abun- 
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dantly with manure. Let him give manure 
according to the nature of the particular sort 
of cane, and in proportion to the returns the 
‘same, sort of cane ought to yield in fertile 
soils. Let his maxim always be (a maxim of 
universal application in agriculture), to obtain 
the greatest possible gain from the least pos- 
sible extent of ground. This may be matter . 
of calculation 1m some cases, and in all cases 
may be made the subject of experiment. Let 
his plants be few, but let them be kept in 
high condition ; let his ra/oons, if they require 
it, be dunged upon the stock; to prevent the 
inconveniences stated with respect to the dis- 
tribution of labour, let him confine the busi- 
ness of planting canes to the fall season of 
the year, previous to the commencement of 
crop; let him abandon the system of esta- 
blishing a spring-plant * ; so that there may be 
no hinderance to the pressing claims upon the 
industry of the planter for the destruction of 
weeds, &c. at that critical season of the year; 
but to make amends for this apparent sacrifice, 
let him carefully manure his ratoons (which 
may be done when more pressing duties are 





* The spring-plant is that which is established in the 
spring of the year; and the fall-plant is that which is esta- 
blished between October and Christmas, 
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discharged), cleaning and supplying the place 
of decayed or feeble stocks, with new or more 
healthy ones. 

This system has been recommended to me* 
by the experience and the constant practice of 
a most judicious and enlightened planter. It 
may not suit particular situations, but, speak- 
ing ina general way, I have no hesitation to 
affirm, that the Bourbon cane, under such a 
system, will grow strong and healthy in the 
ratoon as well as in the plant, the juices will 
be rich and full of sugar; and, with all the ~ 
advantages of a judicious distribution of la- 
bour, the land, like the land in other coun- 
tries, may be brought into a state of actual 
’ and progressive improvement; but it cannot 
be insisted on too much, that, without the 
planter should possess the means or the in- 
dustry necessary for providing and applying 
manure in extraordinary quanfities, this sort of 
cane ought to be abandoned as unfit fo be es- 
tablished on any excepting land of great. na- 
tural strength and fertility. 


The riband or striped cane is no longer cul- 
tivated by judicious planters. The rind is 
hard, and occasions too much resistance in the 
mill; the juices are not abundant; but the 
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sugar produced from it is Of a fine quality ; 
the foliage is large, and aflords good subsist+ 
ence for cattle; the roots, unlike those of the 
Bourbon cane, strike deep into the earth; con- 
sequently this cane is but little affected by the 
influence of dry weather. 


But the violet or transparent cane possesses 
all the good, without any of the objectionable, 
qualities of the riband cane. The rind is 
soft, and the joints are long, a peculiarity that 
admits of pressure in the mill with a moderate 
degree of fatigue to the cattle, and of strain 
upon the machine ; the juices are abundant, 
and the sugar produced, in general, of supe- 
rior quality both in grain and colour; the fo- 
liage is sufficiently abundant and soft, and not 
furnished, like the Bourbon and the Creole 
canes, with spicula or cane-itch: ifs roots aré 
not strong and fibrous, like the Creole and the 
Bourbon; they are slender and very nume- 
rous, striking deep into the ground, so as to 
equal the riband cane in its character of escap- 
ing the bad effects of dry weather. 


This sort of cane appears to me to be pecu- 
liarly suited to estates where the soil is deep, 
_ and its nateral fertility has hitherto required no 
assistance from manure, but where, from the 
peculiar growth and long-continued cultivation 
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of the Bourbon cane, the surface of the soil 
has been exhausted by frequent crops. 


The value of this sort of cane is well known 
and duly appreciated in the district called 
Plantain-garden River, and would be a most 
valuable acquisition in the parish of Vere, a 
parish that is much affected by droughts, as 
well as in many other parts, and quite unob- 
jectionable in every respect throughout the 
island. | : 





Ir is difficult to conceive that any rational 
objection can be made to the use of the plough 
in the cultivation of level lands, or even lands 
of an ordinary degree of declivity, in any 
- country. But, as some objections have been 
made to the introduction of this simple and 
valuable instrument on the plantations of Ja- 
maica, it is presumable, primd facie, that the 
objections are well founded, and. that the 
planters, whose interests are at stake, are the 
best judges of the utility of it. 


IT have heard it said, 1st, That the plough 
breaks the grain of the soil, and thereby does 
it a serious injury: 2dly, That by turning up 
the land, and exposure to the scorching in- 
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fluence of the sun, an evaporation of the 
earthy and nitrous salts takes place, and the 
fertility of it becomes thereby materially dimi- 
nished: 3dly. That the expense of labour, 
added to the destruction of cattle employed in 
working the plough, amounts to a greater sum 
ihan the value of the labour that need be ex- 
pended, according to the established practice, 
in this branch of husbandry. - 


In answer to the frst objection, I can only 
say, that it is barely intelligible, and inasmuch 
as it is intelligible, it is not true: for, sup- 
posing the minute division of the clods of 
earth to be hurtful to the fertility of the soil 
or to the growth of plants, the plough, in 
point of fact, would not break the masses 
more. tpinutely than the hoe, and on that 
ground there can be no rational objection to it. 


As to - second objection, three important 
facts should be established on the basis of ex- 
periment before the sentence of condemnation 
is passed upon an instrument of such acknow- 
ledged importance in the husbandry of other 
countries. It should be made out distinctly, 


ist, That soi (properly so called) abounds 
in earthy and nitrous salts. 
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adiy, That these sa/ts, under whatever 
name, are essential to the growth of plants. 


gdly, That the sun, at the highest tempera- 
ture in these latitudes, can, according to the 
known laws of heat, take up salts of any de- 
scription; or does, according to the best opi- 
nions of experimental agriculturists, deprive 
the earth of any fertilizing substance whatever. 


Certainly, under present circumstances, it 
is become a most interesting subject, and, as I 
am not aware that it has been treated witha 
view to West Indian husbandry by any dis- 
tinguished writer, I shall endeavour to throw 
some light upon the subject, by collecting, in 
a compendious way, such facts and experi- 
ences as the chemist and the agriculturist may 
appear to have added to the stock of know- 
ledge on this subject. 


Let the subject be presented in any shape, 
or in any point of view, it naturally resolves 
itself into two distinct problems :— 


What is the food of plants? 
Does heat, at any temperature within the 


tropics, so act upon the food of plants, as to 
change or dissipate its fertilizing qualities ° 


yo 
What 1s the food of plants? 


Soil is land considered as the basis, 1n which 
is deposited the food, of vegetation. 


To discover the food of plants, it is necessary 
to examine the nature and proportion of the 
substances in which they grow, and of those 
which they themselves contain. 


Several substances are found in soil, that are 
not detected in vegetables ; and, vice versd, 
there are several substances in vegetables that, 
upon accurate analysis, are not found in soils. 


The only substances that are common to soil 
and vegetables are water, coal or carbonaceous 
matter, different earths, and salts. 


These therefore are, more or less, the true 
food of vegetables. 


At an early period, when agriculture derived 
but little, if any, benefit from the labours of 
the chemist, it was a received opinion, that 
earth was the only food of all vegetable pro- 
ductions. Tull was the father of this theory, 
which, like most theories founded on conjec 
ture, has not stood the test of experiment; for 
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it is now ascertained that plants contain a very 
small proportion of earth ; that it is not neces- 
sarily a component part of vegetable matter, 
nor employed in the formation of them, except 
perhaps for purposes of secondary value. 


Another set of agriculturists contended, 
‘that certain sa/ts and oi/s contained in the soil, 
or which it might be made to contain, con- 
stituted the nourishing matter of plants ;—a 
doctrine that was equally founded on conjec- 
ture, and as little acknowledged by the experi- 
mental philosopher. 


Oily secretions are certainly known to exist 
in many plants; but they are evidently the pro- 
duct of some chemical change in vegetation, 
and are not derived in their oily state from the 
soil; for oil drawn into the bodies of plants by 
- the roots, or spread over their leaves, is de- 
structive of vegetable life, as has been proved 
by the experiments of Bonnet and others. 


Mr. Kirwan, in his Treatise on Manures, 
does not even enumerate oils as one of the 
foods of plants. 


Saline compounds found in soils are very 
few, and in quantities so small, that they are 
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rarely to be discovered. They are principally 
muriat of soda (or common salt), sulphat. of 
magnesia (or Epsom salt), muriat and sulphat 
of potash, nitrate of lime, and the mild alka- 
lies. 


Though one or more of these salts frequently 
enter into the composition of some vegetable 
subsiances, they are by no means found in all; 
nor: ih.any in such proportions as to admit of 
their being considered as a necessary aliment to 
plants. 


From the soluble nature of salts, it is not 
possible that they could long remain without 
being washed away by the rains. mace aa 


André and Parmentier, two very diligent 
French chemists, ascertained that ‘the richest 
soils contained no salts whatever; but they 
found a small quantity in recently _ applied 
manure. b asd 


In some cases common sea-salt, used with a 
suitable degree of caution, has appeared to in- 
crease the fertility of rich land; but the benes 
ficial effects, that have been found to result 
from the use of it, seem to have been occa- 
sioned indirectly by its power of destroying 
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noxious insects, and in that sense it might be 
applied as a valuable ingredient in the cultiva- 
tion of canes, wherever the borer has been 
found to commit extensive depredations. On 
poor barren ground, however, it either has no 
effect, or is pernicious, 


The effect of salt on land probably stands in 
Opposition to that of lime, the use of which 
seems to be to hasten putrefaction, by taking 
up the acid matter of vegetable substances, by 
which the putrefactive fermentation is retarded ; 
—whereas the properties of salt are antiseptic, 
and are known by common experience to resist 
the putrefactive process. 


Salts therefore are generally hurtful to the 
growth of plants, except in very minute quan- 
tities; when at the best they are harmless, or 
‘serve merely as a condimentum or stimulant 
to vegetation. 


Water, from which its constituent parts, 
oxygen and hydrogen, or inflammable matter, 
are supplied, and soluble carbon, together with 
atmospheric air, which contains the above sub-. 
stances in a gaseous state, in a different state 
of combination, are now considered as the only 
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necessary and the almost exclusive nourishing 
matter of vegetables; and it is the mode of 
combination of these substances in an almost 
Anfinite variety of proportions which constitutes 
the different sorts of vegetable life, 


It may not be out of place to state, that 
manufactured sugar, according to Lavoisier *, 
contains 

64 parts of oxygen 
28 parts of carbon 
8 parts of hydrogen 


’ owen PE 
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The food of plants is administered in two 
different ways :—1st, By the leaves, which ab- 
sorb and decompose atmospheric air, retaining 
water and carbon, and evolving oxygen gas: 
2dly, By the roots, which receive the nourishing 
matter from the soil in a state of solution. 


- The small-leaved plants absorb the least at- 
mospheric air, and are more entirely dependant 
upon the soil for the suitable means of their 
growth. On the other hand, those plants 








* Thompson’s Chemistry, vol. vy. p. 266 
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which present a large surface of leaf to the 
atmosphere, absorbing atmospheric air in larger 
proportions, are found to deprive the land of 
its fertilizing matter in proportionably a less 
degree. , 


Some plants, particularly such as grow upon 
rocky places, live almost entirely upon water 
and carbonic acid gas, or the nourishing matter 
they derive from the atmosphere; and perhaps 
the sweet potatoe, and cassava or mantoc, 
which grow luxuriantly on soil of poor or in- 
different quality, may be indebted chiefly to the 
_atmosphere for the means of their growth. 


The knowledge of this fact may afford a rule 
to the planter for selecting the cane-plants most 
suitable to the condition of his land;: and it 
may encourage him to bring again some of his 
waste lands, which are suppesed to be worn 
out and no longer useful, into a state of pro- 
ductiveness, by the cultivation of different sorts 
of provisions. 


Upon the same principle, it is proper 1o cau- 
tion the planter against the common practice of 
trashing high, or stripping the trash and re- 
dundant leaves too indiscriminately from his 
canes at an early period of their growth, 
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The nourishing matter detived from the soil 
by tlie roots are water, and its constituent 
parts; and a coaly carbonaceous matter, which 
is the product of decayed vegetables and of 
animal dung. 


_ This coaly or carbonaceous matter is admi- 
nistered in a state of solution*, approaching 
perhaps to a gaseous state; and if we reflect on 
the great expansibility of fluids by heat, and the 
easy manner in which they may be supposed to 
be admitted into the minute pores of the roots 
in their most expanded state, we might pro- 
' bably be able to account, in a satisfactory man- 
ner, for the rapid growth of plants in hothouses 
and tropical climates, or in more northern cli- 
mates during the hot season of the year. 


Does heat, at any temperature within, the 
tropics, so act upon the food of plants as to 
change or dissipate its fertilizing qualities ? 





* According to this doctrine, every solvent must ‘be a vas, 
luable ingredient as manure. Hydrogen or inflammable. 
matter is probably the solvent of this coaly substance, and 
therefore the refuse from stills, after distillation of spirits, 
commonly known in Jamaica by the name of dunder, should 
be carefully preserved to be mixed with the compost or 
dung-heap, or distributed as a dressing on the soil.—I know, 
by experiment, that dunder is a most yaluable manure. 
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We have seen that salts aré no necessary part 
of the food of vegetables; but, on the con- 
trary, that, if any thing, they are rather inju- 
rious to vegetation. In a state of crystals 
they must necessarily be harmless ;—it is only. 
in a state of solution that they can perform any 
powerful change; and as the effect of water 
upon salts is to reduce them to a state of solu- 
tion, and of heat to evaporate the saline so- 
lution till it arrives to a concrete or crystallized 
state, it follows that the rays of the sun, at the 
highest known temperature, must be beneficial 
to the growth of vegetables im soil which may 
happen to abound in any saline matter ;—nor, 
if it were otherwise, would any degree of ar- 
tificial heat, however high, be sufficient to de- 
compose or dissipate salt that would not at the 
same time be destructive of all animal life. 


The doctrine, therefore, that salts are the 
fertilizing principle, and that the heat of the 
sun ‘is destructive of this fertility, however sanc- 
tified by prescription, appears to be no longer 
tenable on any satisfactory authority; and the 
planter must discover, that exposure to the 
solar rays in these latitudes is hurtful to the fer- 
tility of the soil in some other way, before he 
can be justified, as an economist, in refusing 
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to use the plough in the cultivation of his 
p:antation. 


Unfortunately, the state of agriculture in 
tropical climates is at a low ebb.—No aids are 
furnished by the progress of science and ex- 
periment, as in the different countries of Europe, 
for pursuing inquiries of this nature; and 
though Mr. Arthur Young has collected the 
opinions of Mr. Martin, of Antigua, and others, 
as well as of intelligent travellers, who state an 
opinion, that in hot climates the fertility of the 
soil is impaired by the scorching influence of 
the solar rays, yet the question is by no means 
disposed of in a philosophical manner, nor have 
I been able to discover that we possess any 
better help than that afforded by analogy and’ 
reasoning to guide us in attempting to resolve 
this difficult and interesting problem. 


The mean temperature of the low lands near 
the coast in St. Domingo, is 81°; and at 
Tivoli, a mountainous situation in the same 
island, it is 74°*. This agrees nearly with Mr. 
Bryan Edwards’ Estimate, and may be taken 
as the standard temperature in similar situations 





* See Kirwan’s Estimate of Temperature, 
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within the tropics, from the month of June to 
the month of November inclusive. 


The mean temperature of England during 
the summer months, according to Mr. Kir- 
wan’s Estimate, is 60°; there being no less 
than a difference of 21° between the tempe- 
rature of the coast of St. Domingo and that of 
the latitude of London in the hottest season of 
the year; and it may therefore be thought that 
no analogy can be found in the modes of hus- 
bandry most suitable to each climate. But the 
intensity of heat is probably of much less value, 
in considering this subject, than might at first 
view be supposed. Mr. Halley has proved, 
that, making allowance for the intervention of 
fogs and mountains of ice, the hottest weather 
might, in summer-time, take place even under 
the poles, the duration of the sun’s light more 
than compensating for the obliquity of its 
direction ; for it 1s evident, that a weak force, 
acting for a long time, may produce as great, 
or a greater effect than a stronger force acting 
for a shorter time *. 


In England, the system of summer-fallowing 
requires that the soil should be exposed to the - 


* See Kirwan’s Estimate of Temperature, p. 3. 
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solar rays, during the hottest season of the 
year, ina state of very minute division. Mr. 
Young condemns this system, and, with many 
other practical farmers, prefers the method of 
cleaning land by green crops, .as a measure of 
economy, and with a view to the increased 
productiveness of the land; but the system of 
fallowing is as old as the days of Hesiod and 
Homer; it has been practised in Europe from 
the earliest periods; nor is there reason to 
believe that lands, otherwise carefully attended 
to, have lost any part of their fertility under 
this system ; though the question remains still 
to be decided, whether of the two, the system 
of summer-fallowing is, or is not, the preferable 
method. 


Mr. Young enumerates a long list of facts, 
communicated by intelligent farmers, to esta- 
blish the beneficial practice of paring and burn- 
ing*; a process which is necessarily accom- 
plished by subjecting the surface of the soil to 
an intense degree of artificial heat. ‘The fer- 
tility, produced by this practice, is surprising ; 
and though I do not bring forward this fact as 
a decisive argument to disprove the statement [ 


* Annals of Agriculture, vol. xliii. p. 133 et seq. 
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wish to combat, because it may be said, that 
whatever the soil may lose by the escape of 
valuable gaseous bodies is more than com- 
pensated by the earbonaceous fertilizing matter 
produced by the act of combustion; it yet 
affords a consideration of much value, when 
the question turns upon the disuse of such an 
instrument as the plough, upon merely hypo- 
thetical grounds. 


It certainly is a subject of infinite conse- 
quence to the planter, as well as the European 
farmer, to consider whether any, and what 
part, of the food of plants, contained in the soil, 
passes off in a gaseous state while the land is 
subjected to the process of ploughing. It is 
certainly a subject on which but little is known. 
Mr. Naesmyth * repeatedly evaporated dung- 
juice in shallow vessels, in the sun and ina 
sand heat. The phlegm only seemed to eva- 
porate, the carbonaceous matter being left 
concrete at the bottom of the vessels. This 
matter dissolved easily in water, and, when 
poured to the roots of plants, excited a vigor-- 
ous growth. At one time he collected a little 
of the steam, raised by the sand heat, in a 





* Elements of Agriculture, p. 458. 
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clean muslin cloth. The temperature, in this 
case, could not have been lower than 212°; yet 
the steam so collected did not seem to differ in 
colour or taste from common. rain-water. 
This experiment throws considerable light 
upon the subject, and would lead to an in- 
ference, @ fortiori, that none of the carbonaceous 
food of plants does pass off by exhalation, 
when exposed. to the influence of the solar 
rays. 7 


But we all know that water is evaporable 
by heat, without leaving any residue whatever; 
and as water is a necessary aliment of vegetable 
life, without which no plant whatever will 
grow, the deprivation of it, in situations where 
moisture is not adequately furnished in the 
form of rains and dew, is the loss of one of the 
causes of fertility. : 


The solar rays, therefore, in the northern 
climates, do not appear to deprive the soil of 
any fertilizing matter whatever, excepting 
water, which may be restored by irrigation, or 
yains, or dew; nor is there sufficient reason 
to believe that the intensity of heat, within the 
tropics, does more than deprive the soil of pro- 
portionably a greater quantity of this necessary 
moisture ; yet the subject, philosophically con- 
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sidered, is obscure, and involyed in some 
degree of difficulty. The opinions of a sciolist 
must therefore be delivered with becoming 
difidence; but still I cannot help believing 
that the objections, if founded on experience, 
are made, not to the instrument itself but, to the 
injudicious use of it. If the planter commit 
-the absurdity of ploughing up his land and 
planting it in canes during the dry season of 
the year, or in situations where the climate is 
adverse to this operation at the most favourable 
season, his plants will probably grow in such 
a manner as to denote the want of fertility in 
the soil; but the failure in the growth in such 
a case, 1s imputable to the want of judgment 
in the planter, and not to the instrument he 
may happen to employ. | 


‘I have thus attempted to discuss this subject 
in a fuller manner than may appear necessary 
to many readers, in the hopes of leading the 
minds of planters to the consideration of the 
importance of establishing their practice in 
agriculture on the basis of science and ‘experi- 
ment; and of avoiding the common error 
of assuming hypothesis for fact; an error 
which is frequently productive of loss, and is 
always a hindrance to the progress of improve- 
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ment *; otherwise it might more easily have 


been disposed of by the following consider- 
ations. | 


The system of summer-fallowing, as it is 
practised in England, is no part of the com- 
mon husbandry in Jamaica. The usual way 
%s to form the cane-holes and to plant the 
canes with all possible expedition ; and there is 
nothing to prevent the adherence to this prac- 
tice, whether the cane-holes be made by the 
hoe or by the plough. The only exposure of 
the soil that I know of, that need be occasioned 
in either case, is that which is absolutely ne- 
cessary for the establishment of the cane in 





* For more minute information on the points. touched 
upon in the preceding pages, see Kirwan on Manures; 
Recherches sur |’Influence de la Lumicre solaire, &c. par J. 
Senebier; Annales de Chimie, tome i. p. 108, and tome I. 
p- 125. See also three interesting Mémoires by Hassenfratz, 
in the Annales de Chimie, tom. iv. anda Mémoire by Hum- 
boldt, sur l’Absorption de 1’Oxigéne par les Terres simples, et 
son Influence dans la Culture du Sol, Ann, de Chimie, 
tom. xxix. p. 125. See also Young’s Annals of Agriculture 
and Naesmyth’s Elements of Agriculture, passim; and par- 
ticularly Mr. Davy’s elegant Course of Lectures on the 
Chemistry of Agriculture, which contain much valuable 
matter and happy illustration, and will, it is to be hoped, be 
presented to the public at no distant period. 
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the soil. The canes are planted in trenches, 
each trench being two feet wide, and the 
centre of each trench four feet distant from the 
centre of the adjoining trench. ‘These, accord- 
ing to the prevailing practice, are made with 
the hoe; and, in places, where the land is 
strong and hard, this work is the most labo- 
rious part of the Negroes’ duty. If it were done 
with the plough, the following methods might 
be practised. In moist climates, where the 
rains can be depended on, the whole surface _ 
of the soil might be ploughed up to advantage 
in regular furrows, and, being left to pulverize 
for a suitable space of time, might afterwards 
be fashioned into regular trenches with the 
hoe. According to this method, I calculate 
that the labour of the Negro might, in lands 
of moderate strength and texture, be dimi- 
nished at least in the proportion of four to 
one. It is this method that is obnoxious to the 
professional planter; and this is the degree of 
exposure that, in his opinion, is to affect the 
proper fertility of land. 


I would by no means recommend the system 
of ploughing and cross-ploughing, and then 
harrowing, according to the practice of farmers — 
in England. It could do no good; would 
eccasion unnecessary expense, and might be 
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attended with considerable hazard. But avery 
simple method may be adopted to suit dry 
climates. Trenches may be made by the 
plough, at intervals of four feet, either by 
means of a double moulding-board, or by 
passing the plough twice in the same furrow, 
forward and backward, to give it depth and 
breadth. This is the least expensive method, 
and is only objectionable inasmuch as it re- 
quires more experienced ploughmen. 


Either of these methods is suitable to differ- 
ent climates; but, if the latter method were 
adopted in dry climates, I apprehend the 
trenches might be made with less exposure of » 
the land than in the common method with the 
hoe; and perhaps the impartial observer might 
discover enough, without entering into minute 
discussions, to refer the prevailing aversion to 
the plough to other causes than the fear of 
destroying the fertilizing qualities of soil. 


But it is said, ¢hirdly, that the expense of 
Jabour, added to the destruction of cattle em- 
ployed in working the plough, amounts to a 
greater sum than the value of the labour that 
need be expended according to the established 
practice in this branch of husbandry. 
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This objection may in a great degree be 
refuted by calculation. 


That part of my plantation, where canes 
are planted, 1s a piece of level ground. ‘The 
soil is of moderate strength and texture, but 
rather friable in some places. The subsoil is 
clay or loam, | 


Hight oxen, attehded by two men and a 
boy, should plough three quarters of an acre 
per day, turning up the whole surface of the 
soil, six inches deep, in regular furrows, with 
‘the advantage of relief or spell at mid-day *. 
To make any sort of calculation of the expense 
of this establishment, two very important con- 
siderations must be presupposed; namely, 
abundant subsistence and careful management. 
With these data, I think I may be allowed to 
state, that the manure afforded by the cattle 
would do more than repay the planter for subs 





* The plough I used was a heavy ill-made plough, “con- 
trived by a common carpenter. I apprehend six oxen, 
working in proper harness, and with a proper plough, and 
abundantly fed, would, under careful management, plough 
up three quarters of an acre, without any change of cattle, 
an about eight hours, It might, however, be a prudential 
practice to stop, for the sake of rest, during the hottest part 
of the day, 27M 
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sistence and care. The other part of the 
calculation may be done with a considerable 
degree of accuracy. | 
The land being previously prepared in a 
proper manner with the plough, I holed a 
picce of eight acres in trenches, in 1809, with 
thirty labourers, in four days; which, at 25. 6d. 
each per day, amounts to 15/. the piece, or 
1/. 17s. 6d. per acre; to which is to be added 
the labour of two men and a boy attending the 
plough for ten days at 2s. 6d. each per day, 
making 3/. 155.3; or 9s. 42d. per acre; say— 


Attendants on plough, per acre #o 9 44 
Digging cane-trenches, peracre . 117 6 


2 6 10% 
Or ee 


The same land, according to the old system, 
would be done at the following cost :— 


Hoeing off the turf, or preparing for 
cane-holes, peracre . . . #2 0 0 
Digging cane-holes, peracre . . 8 o o 





10 oOo oF 


* This calculation is made in Jamaica currency, the ex- 
change being at 40 per cent, 
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making a saving, in Negro labour, of no less 
.than 7/, 13s. 13d. per acre! a most surprising 
saving in every point of view, and enough to 
tempt the planter to overstep the limits pointed 
out by the prejudices or timidity of his over- 
seers, and encourage him to use the plough, in 
places where rocks and declivity do not prevent 
it, without any further hesitation. 





Ir is no easy thing to introduce reform in 
Opposition to the prejudices of professional 
planters ; it is difficult also, owing toa certain 
well-founded distrust on the part of Negroes. 


The way, however, is now, I think, fairly 
laid open to a better state of things by the 
abolition. of the slave-trade. A spirit of in- 
tolerance, that used to forbid, or make unsafe- 
all free and candid discussions on this interest- 
ing topic, is very much subsided; and as many 
persons interested in West- India affairs are 
candid enough to admit the wisdom and good 
policy, if not the absolute necessity, of that 
- bold measure, it is to be hoped that all will 
become daily more familiarized to the idea of 
free inquiry, and even encourage discussions, 
that tend to establish truth and at the same 


time to subvert error. 
N 
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At this crisis it certainly becomes a matter 
of infinite value to know by what means any 
beneficial changes may be made in the system 
and practice of our planters, so as to produce 
the greatest possible conformity, in the mode 
of management, to the actual condition of their 
plantations ; and as I have ventured to step 
forward, at such a crisis, to point out blemishes 
and error in the existing system, I may per- 
haps be considered as performing no more than 
a necessary duty, by endeavouring to point out, 
at the same time, in what manner these im- 
puted imperfections may be rectified or pre- 
vented. . 


Every plantation should be provided with a 
house or apartments for the reception of Jying- 
in womens the midwife should be properly 
instructed in the duties of her profession; and 
the doctor should be required to superintend 
this department as a measure of duty, in the 
regular course of his professional practice. 


There are few overseers that would not 
object to an innovation of this nature on the 
ground of the impossibility of accomplishing 
it; and it must be confessed that (such is the 
distrust of Negroes) many objections might 
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be made by pregnant females, which could 
only be obviated by judicious management. 


The mode, in which a thorough-bred over- 
seer would attempt to establish such an in- 
novation, would be, according to the ordinary 
course of duty, by force; and I have no 
hesitation to say, that in such a case he would 
be defeated in the attempt. 


I established a lying-in apartment on my 
plantation by easier and more satisfactory 
methods. I took care, as a measure’ of pre- 
caution, to consult the midwife; I prevailed 
upon her, by a very good, though a gentle, 
mode of reasoning, to promote my plans; I 
increased her fee from 6s. 8d. to 10s, for every 
successful delivery; I promised every female, 
who should consent to be delivered in this 
apartment, a certain allowance of cloth both 
for herself and infant; and, in this way, I 
established a valuable set of regulations with 
ease, which now perhaps could not be dis- 
continued without difficulty and discontent. 


There should be a regular nursery provided 
for children that have been weaned, and are 
not yet arrived at the proper age for work. It 
is only by collecting the children together that 
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the overseer can ascertain if they are suitably 
fed, and properly aitended to in other respects. 
It isa check upon ignorant and neglectful pa- 
rents; it presents an asylum fo orphans; it 
affords the overseer an opportunity of detecting 
disease in its earliest stage, and of ascertaining, 
with a view to relicve, the wants of both parent 
and child. . Good nourishing food, at this 
tender age, 1s of infinite importance in pro- 
moting growth and bodily strength, and I 
would accordingly recommend the distribution 
of a little animal food in the form of soup occa~. 
sionally for the children—and, as cleanliness is 
of some value in preventing discase, it would 
be proper to appoint suitable attendants to wash 
and free them from vermin at stated periods. 


There is already an hospital on every plantas 
tion for the reception of the sick; but it may 
require, in most cases, considerable regulation: 
The overseer should attend to this part of 
plantation-duty with great punctuality. The 
apartments should be washed frequently; the 
condition of every patient, in respect to sub- 
sistence, should be inquired into; no patient . 
should be allowed to want food, or should be 
improperly fed. Every comfort should be pro- 
vided for the sick, such as flour, sago, rice, 
Indian arrow-root; and for convalescents a 
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little daily supply of animal food. They should 
never be left to depend upon their own re- 
sources for any accommodation, either in the 
way of food or otherwise, during sickness— 
suitable subsistence should be furnished li- 
berally ; and indeed it should be an established 
rule for all patients, after the first week of ad- 
mission into the hospital, if they should. not 
previously require it, to be furnished regularly 
with their necessary meals from the stores of 
the plantations. 


The cultivation of provisions should be made 
' the first object of the overseer’s attention. Subsist- 
ence is the very basis of ail productive labour; 
on which principle the established practice 
has always appeared to me to move according 
to’an inverted course, and in a manner quite 
repugnant to the dictates of humanity, and the 
most common notions of good policy; for ac- 
cording to the old practice, the firs object of the 
overscer’s. care is the canes; the second, the 
cattle: and the /ast, the Negroes; who, in 
point of subsistence, are required, and in most 
cases are left entirely, to take care of them- 
selves, * | 


It is by reversing this order, that I would be- 
gina new system, with a view to meet. the 
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exigencies of the planter’s situation, and to 
open the way, by the removal of one of the 
most obvious causes of depopulation, to the 
natural and regular multiplication of this part 
of the human species. 


Let the cultivation of provisions be the first 
object. | 


Let the cattle, for the sake of manure, be 
attended to in the next place. — 


And \astly inorder, though not least in con- 
cern, let all due attention be paid to the proper 
and skilful cultivation of the canes *. 


I would not be supposed to mean that the 
canes should in any case be neglected ; I only 
‘mean to impress this fundamental doctrine, that, 
without abundance of subsistence, the labourers 
will not be strong nor the land productive ; 
and that, of course, to make it productive, the 


* Having reduced my opinions on this subject into the 
form of a Code of Regulations for my own plantation, I 
present it to the reader in the Appendix. Though it may 
not altogether be suitable to every plantation, the substantial 
part of it, I presume, if adopted, might prove beneficial 
to all. 
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cultivation ‘of provisions, except in certain 
cases, should take precedence in the arrange- 
ments of the judicious planter. 


Provisions, I conceive, may be raised on 
‘most plantations in considerable quantities, with 
but little prejudice to the field of canes, by an 
easy and suitable distribution of labourers ; by 
incurring a moderate expense with the certainty 
of ultimate profit ; by a liberal sort of economy, 
which might be found, upon trial, to produce a 
beneficial result beyond the product of ordinary 
calculation. 


The description of labourers employed by 
myself in this way is such as I would recom- 
mend to others ;—namely, weakly people, fn- 
_ yalids, pregnant women and children, and 
occasionally more able labourers *—Where 





* The chief objection to the more extensive cultivation 
of provisions is suggested by avarice, which often, by anar- 
row sort of policy, defeats its own designs. Land is more 
productive in canes than in provisions, and consequently the 
labour bestowed upon provisions might be turned to a better 
account in raising canes. . It therefore becomes cheaper, it 
is said, to buy provisions’than to raise them. 

This doctrine, under certain circumstances, is perfectly 
true. If a market were always open, and always abun- 
dantly supplied with provisions, and the planter should 
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the plough ts made to precede the hoe the cul- 
tivation of provisions becomes the easiest of 
plantation dutics.. It affords no more than use- 
ful employment to pregnant women and weakly 
people, and is at the same time a valuable sort 
of education for the children; while perhaps 
it may serve to exempt all such people from 
more fatiguing and more hurtful duties, and 
thereby diminish the causes of depopulation. 


For the convenience of a provision-gang so 
composed, the provision-grounds should be 
established in an easily-accessible part of the 


, 





nevertheless employ his. efficient labourers to cultivate pro- 
visions at the certain loss of more valuable property in the. 
form of sugar, his folly in so managing would be very evi- 
dent, and the loss might be made the subject of ‘an easy 
calculation. | 

But I am not contending for such a folly.—In point of 
fact, the markets, in most parts of the island, are very im- 
perfectly supplied with provisions, They depend chiéfly 
upon the intercourse with the United States. The supply is 
so doubtful, and the hazards of destruction by famine so 
great, that the planter would be justified, as. a measure of 
liberal economy, in employing effective labourers for the pur 
pose of making his plantation completely independent of the 
‘market for these valuable and necessary supplies. But even 
this I do not require. The mode united to the object stated 
in the text appears to me to be perfectly unobjectionable, both 
as a measure of economy and precaution. 
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estate.—Old cultivated. Jand or abandoned 
cane-pieces, such as are supposed to be no 
longer fit for-canes, are very suitable for pigeon- 
pease, yams, cassava, sweet potatoe, and other 
sorts of vegetable food. ‘There should be a 
hut, or shed, built in the midst of these grounds, 
to shelter the provision-gang from the screny 
of weather in the rainy seasons. 


Provisions, so produced, might be used 
to great advantage in nourishing infants, 
young children, the weakly and _ conva- 
Jescent; in helping the poor, and feeding the 
hungry of all descriptions, particularly those 
who may have been confined in the hospital by 
a long-continued course of sickness:—while 
‘the surplus stock ef vegetable provisions, if 
any, might be employed to advantage in feed- 
ing pigs and poultry, with a view to increase 
the stock of animal food. 


Such a distribution of subsistence must un- 
avoidably be productive of the most valuable 
consequences ; and ought to be conferred with 
a liberal hand, in spite of a niggardly sort of 
policy, teo common in this island, which for- 
bids the granting of subsistence to many, who 
are really in want, lest the facility of obtaining 
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it should become an encouragement to idle- 
ness. | 


By means such asT have pointed out, the lives 
of many valuable, many useful Negroes will be 
preserved ; the children will increase in strength; 
the men will possess vigour; and, the women be- 
coming more fruitful, a fine, healthy, cheerful, 
contented generation of Negroes will spring up, 
to falsify the opinion that the West-India 
islands must ultimately be ruined, for want of 
a suitable supply of labourers, by the abolition 
of the slave-trade. 


Every contrivance, by which labour is faci- 
litated, becomes valuable under the present 
circumstances of the planter. The plough and 
the s/eam-engine are peculiarly so, in situations 
where they can be brought into active use; the 
former, by relieving the Negro directly of the 
most laborious part of his duty; the latter, if 
judiciously applied, by accelerating the business 
of crop by day, so as to prevent the hard ne- 
cessity of working by night. 


But the greatest obstacle to improvement is 
to be found in the bigotry and refractory dispo- 
‘sition of the professional planters; by whom I 
mean the regular-bred overseers, who are em- 
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ployed to conduct the ordinaty business of 
plantations; and in the strong prejudices and 
dld-established adits of professional agents; 
who, having passed through the different gra< 
dations of plantership, are arrived at the highest 
situations of confidence and responsibility, by 
becoming the superintendants of a multiplicity 
of plantations, and the representatives of ab- 
sentees: 


It is by no means my intention to wound 
the feelings of any respectable gentleman by 
indiscriminate expressions of disapprobation. 
There are, no doubt, many humane and -en- 
lightened individuals of this description who 
manage plantations confided to their charge 
upon liberal principles, and with suitable suc- 
cess ; but it is necessary to my purpose to state 
distinctly, though in general terms, that such agents 
and such overseers, as | have before described, are 
not fit persons to introduce a change of measures 
correspondent to a change of circumstances. 
This must be done by the party niost interested in 
the preservation of the capital and the perma- 
nent ptoduttiveness of the plantation; 47s per- 
sonal superintendance is absolutely necessary ; 
he must become. the. eye-witness. of all. the 
transactions of. his estate, that by detecting 
bad practices he may know how to introduce 

Q 2 
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beneficial reform; 4e can no longer act upon 
a large unfeeling scheme, regardless of the 
lives of men as of the lives of cattle; se 
must consider his slaves as a valuable part of. 
his family, and enter into numberless little de- 
tails and circumstances by which their health. 
and prosperity may be affected; Ae must en-’ 
courage them to acquire’ wealth and property. 
as the most certain means of attaching them to. 
his plantation, as a security for good beha- | 
vwiour *, as a resource in trme of need, as a mo- 
tive toa wish to raise a family of children; he 
must establish, a fair, steady, liberal mode of 
management, confiding in. the efficacy of this 
principle, as a rule of practice, that the pro- - 
sperity of his Negroes is now identified with the. 
prosperity of himself; 4e must treat them, as 
he would his friends, with tenderness and li- 
berality, subduing them by a thousand little 
kindnesses, which endear a patron to his de- 
pendant, and serve to soften the asperities and 
some of the misertes belonging toa state of 
servitude; they must be encouraged to look 
up to him on all occasions for patronage ; 
their complaints should be listened to. with 
patience, their wants anticipated and relieved, 





* The most wealthy Negroes on a plantation are generally 
- faund te be.the Best behaved. 
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their sufferings mitigated by every possible ex- 
pedient ; but, to qualify Zimse/f to accomplish 
any good purpose by a course of practice 
founded on these benevolent dispositions, ke 
must begin by beating down with a powerful 
hand the arrogance and deeply-rooted preju- 
dices of his overseer, as the first necessary step 
towards accomplishing his plans, as the most 
certain means of obtaining the confidence and 
¢o-operation of the slaves. 


It is of infinite value, as I have said in ano- 
ther place, to overcome the habitual distrust 
of Negroes. ‘They are so accustomed to be 
the subject of exaction in a variety of ways, 
that every innovation, though intended for 
their benefit, gives rise to a suspicion that it is 
intended for their oppression. . This is the na- 
tural effect of a system of slavery; and it ac- 
cordingly happens that the most determined 
opposition is often made by them, in many in- 
direct ways, to the most beneficial regulations. 


The overseer, on his part, has a card to 
play. He is, perhaps, a jobber, or is con- 
nected in some way with that class of people ; 
or, froma sort of esprit du corps, the sense of 
which is frequently unintelligible, he becomes 
lukewarm, or worse, when the object is te fa~ 
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cilitate work by substituting ee for la- 
bourers. 


The superintendant again (who 1s more 
known by the common appellation of Attorney} 
is affected by a heavy /oad of responsibility. 
if he continues to manage according to the — 
established practice, his system is defensible 
on the ground of general approbation; but 
experiment is doubly hazardous both to his 
character and ease. 


From these causes, collectively or-separately, 
all changes, however salutary, are most diffi- 
cult; abuses become inveterate;- and the 
planter, at this crisis, stands exposed to the 
alternative of multiplied risks of ruin, or of 
yielding to the necessity of interposing his 
personal authority and influence by residing 
om his plantation, as the only certain * and 
effectual method of preventing it; a necessity, 

* Talways speak in general terms. Where plantations 
are already going on under a system of successful manage- 
ment, the planter cannot be said to be exposed to the alter- 
native stated: he can only be affected in cases of bad ma: 
nagement; the certain ¢est of which is to be tana in the 
depopulation of plantations. 
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however unpleasant, that cannot be too strongly 
or too frequently insisted on. 


One is almost ashamed to enter so minutely 
into, and to dwell so long on, a question of 
the simplest character; the whole of which 
seems resolvable into this single maxim: Feed 
abundantly, and give fair play;—a golden’ 
maxim, which comprises every doctrine that 
can be taught upon the subject ; and, whether 
it be practised by the overseer or attorney, or 
the resident planter, a maxim of most sove- 
reign efficacy; nor is it intelligible how any 
person can mistake the course he ought to 
take in this emergency of his affairs, except by 
such as know how forcible is the tendency of 
habit and prejudice to obscure the most obvious 
truths, and to fetter the fair exercise of the 
human understanding. : | 


I shall, therefore, close these observations 
in the words of a_ philosophical writer, whose 
opinions must always carry weight in questions 
of this nature: 


<¢ As there is in all men, both male and fe- 
male, a desire and power of generation, more 
active than is ever universally exerted, the re-_ 
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straints. which they lie under must -proceed 
fron) some difficulties in their situation, which 
it belongs to a wise legislature carefully to ob- 
serve and remove, Almost every man, who 
thinks he can maintain a family, will have one; 
and the haman. species, at this rate of propa- 
gation, would more than double every genera- 
tion. How fast do mankind multiply in every 
colony or new settlement, where it is an easy 
matter to provide for a family ; and where men 
are nowise straitened or confined, as in long- 
established governments? History tells us 
frequently of plagues which have swept away 
the third or fourth part of a people; yet, ina 
generation or two, the destruction was not per- 
ceived ; and the society had again acquired 
their former number. The lands which were 
cultivated, the houses built, the commodities 
raised, the riches acquired, enabled the people, 
who escaped, immediately to marry and to rear 
families, which supplied the place of those 
who had perished. And for a like reason, 
every wise, just, and mild government, by 
rendering the condition of its subjects easy and 
secure, will always abound most in people, as 
well as in commoditiesand riches. In general, 
warm climates, as the necessities of the inha- 
bitants arc. there fewer, and. vegetation more 
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powerful, are likely to be most populous; but 
if every thing else be equal, it seems natural 
- to expect, that, wherever there are most hap- 


_ piness and virtue, and the wisest institutions, 
there will also be most people *.” : 





ees 





* Hume’s Essays, vol. i. page 4c0. ° 
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APPENDIX. 


Rules and Instructions for the Overseer of — 
Plantation—January i, 180. 





I. THE care and good management of the Negroes 
as the first duty of the overseer. 


He is to take care that the sick are properly 
fed and attended to, and the hospital kept in a 
state of great cleanliness. 


A white person is to attend in the hospital 
twice a day, viz. morning and evening, to see 
that medicines are properly administered, and 
the wants of every patient properly supplied. 
In case the book-keeper should be absent, the 
overseer must undertake this duty. Crop-time 
is no ground of exemption from it. This rule 
is laid down for common practice. In cases of 
dangerous illness the overseer cannot be too 
often in the hospital. 

P 2 
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Indian arrow-root, or tice, or flour, should 
always be kept on the estate for the exclusive 
use of the hospital. — 


Meat soup, or bioth, should be made three 
or four times a week, or oftener, if possible, 
for the weakly, the convalescent, and the 
children. 


Every Negro whose provision-grounds have, 
through idleness or sickness, been abandoned 
or neglected, and who, from whatever cause, 
_cannot maintain himself, is to be fed (not 
sparingly, but) abundantly from the store. — 


As there is a xursery-establishment, com-- 
prising cook, nurse, &c. all children (not 
working in the field) are to be collected there 
_ at an early hour every day. 


The overseer is to see that sufficient break- 
fast is sent with them by their parents *. 


He is to supply them with dinner at the ex- 
pense of the estate. They are to eat their 
meal in the nursery; they are not to be al- 





* Some vigilance will be required to prevent the nurse or 
mother from breaking through this. rule. 
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lowed to carry it away on any pretence what- 
ever. 


He is to supply those children with break- 
fast whose parents are poor and cannot 


afford it. 


Orphans and indigent children are to live in 
. the nursery, and be fed regularly three times 
a-day. | 


All these children are to be washed daily, 
and freed from vermin, and habituated (as a 
sort of education) to cleanliness in every re- 
spect. 


In the evening they are to be allowed to go 
to their respective homes. 


The yaws-children, though kept as diseased 
subjects in a separate house, belong of course 
to this establishment, and are to partake of 
all the advantages of-it. The yaws-house is 
not to be removed on any pretence to a distant 
part of the estate, or be less attended to than 

the nursery. | | 


The intelligent overseer will perecive, that 
by giving one substantial meal to the children 
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daily, the breeding women and mothers of fa- 
milies are indirectly assisted, and the condition 
of that description of Negroes is thus consi- 
derably bettered, who are least active and 
—Jeast able to cultivate their provision-grounds, 
and, consequently, most exposed to indigence 
and misery. : | 


There is an hospital attached to the nursery 
for the separate use of the children. Children 
of all descriptions, whether belonging to the 
working gang or otherwise, requiring medical 
attendance, are to be received into this hospital. 


There is a /ying-in house where the mid- 
wife is always in attendance. Pregnant women 
are to be encouraged, not compelled, to come 
to this house. Tor every female delivered in 
this house the midwife is to receive fen shil- 
lings, if the child be living at the expiration 
ofone month. At the same period, the mother — 
is to be furnished with a new calico or linen 
- frock for herself, and two calico or linen frocks 
for her infant; for which purpose a piece of 
cloth or calico must be ordered as a part of the 
annual supplies. 

On such a subject it is to be hoped the over- 
seer need not be reminded of the commen du- 
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ties of humanity. He will naturally treat the 
females with great tenderness, both before and 
after their delivery, taking care to provide 
every necessary and every comfort for them. 


The foregoing Rules and Instructions, toge- 
ther with those hereafter to be mentioned re- 
lative to the cultivation of provision-grounds, 
and the labourers to be employed therein, com- 
pose a system, which “has been made, after 
much reflection, with a view to promote the 
‘health, strength, comfort, and increase of the 
Negroes; and the overseer cannot better show 
his anxiety to establish the true interests of the 
estate on a sclid basis, than by a steady and 
unremitted observance of them. | 


As to punishment for offences, it is much to 
be regretted that the nature of slavery does not 
admit of any steady rule, so as to relieve the 
overseer of the most unpleasant part of his 
duty. 


The government of slaves must unavoidably 
be arbitrary: but, in the exercise of arbitrary 
or discretionary power, the overseer should try 
every expedient before he resorts to corporal 
punishment ; for he may be assured that cor- 
poral punishment, if frequently inflicted, will 
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only ‘serve to harden the offender. A firm and 
steady, but temperate, course of conduct will 
do much-towards securing obedience and sub- 
ordination ;—a great deal may be done by 
bestowing rewards, and encouraging good 
conduct. 


Hi. Zhe next great object of the overseer’s care 
as the cattle of every description, but particularly 
the sicers and mules. 


\ 


In a situation where the climate is cold, the 
seasons heavy, and the herbage sour, and where. 
the condition of the roads is generally bad, and 
the barquadier* distant, it would be wrong to 
tic down the overseer, by any specific in- 
structions in respect to the care and preserva- 
tion of the stock : every thing: must be left to 
his judgment and attention, and the re- 
sponsibility of course must rest with him: but 
the following general rules may serve to help 
him through this difficult part of his duty :— 


Let him take care, as an object nextin rank 
to the care of the Negroes, to keep the pastures 
in good condition, improving them by draining 
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* The wharf, where produce and supplies are either 
shipped ‘or landed. 
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and fencing precipices, and extending them 
continually until the extent of pasture be- 
comes, if any thing, more than equal to the 
wants of the estate. , 


Let him take care never to overstock the 
pastures, nor to overwork the-cattle. 


Let him save the labour of cattle by every 
possible expedient ; by managing so as to need 
to bring little or nothing from the barquadier 
beyond the English supplies; by raising provi- 
sions, by splitting staves and heading, by 
making wood hoops, and providing lumber of 
every description at home; by adopting the 
system of folding in preparing the land for 
plants, so as to save the labour of carting dung ; 
by making standing penns as near as possible 
to ratoons intended to be manured; by culti- 
vating preferably the land in the neighbour- 
hood of the works; by the use of mule-carts out 
of crop; by working steers occasionally in the 
mill, and carrying canes upon mules when the 
roads are bad and the carriage distant ; by con- 
_triving so as to do-the necessary duty of carting 
canes to the mill by day, to prevent the im- 
proper practice of encroaching upon the night 
season for that purpose, which, I am sorry to 
observe, is frequently done on many planta- 

bs 
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tions; by sending two carts together to. the 
barquadier, that, in, case of need, they may 
afford assistance to each other ; by making the 
reparation of the roads precede every heavy de- 
scription of work; by multiplying conveni- 
encies and abridging useless wants, with a view 
to the ease and preservation of the stock. 


Let it never happen that cattle are lost to the 
estate by getting into swamps, by falling over 
precipices, or by-poverty. 


WI. The next great object of the overseer’s 
concern is the cultivation of the land, including 
the distribution of labour. | 


The subjects of cultivation of course are pro- 
visions, pasturage, and canes; and the distri- 
bution of Jabour naturally follows, or ought to 
follow, this arrangement. With respect to pas- 
turage, enough has been said or implicd in the 
preceding section ; and with respect to the cul- 
tivation of canes, the overseer, it is presumed, 
will require no instruction. Only let him attend 
to the order here laid- down, and he will soon 
discover that, by taking good care of the Ne- 
groes and stock, the cultivation of the canes 
becomes an casy duty ;—-but it is necessary to 
state distinctly, that for the purpose of digging 


— 
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cane-holes, jobbing is positively forbidden ; the 
plough must be continued to be used according 
to the present established method.—On this 
point the overseer is allowed no discretion. 


For the cultivation of provisions, a separate 
gang is established, to which the overseer’s at- 
tention is particularly called, since the whole 
system comprised in the ist section of these 
Rules and Instructions depends thereon. 


The provision-gang consists of weakly Ne- 
groes, convalescents, pregnant women, and chil- 
r=) 

dren. 


The object of this establishment is to make 
the estate, if possible, independent of the 
market for the supply of provisions; to raise 
subsistence for the nursery and indigent Ne- 
groes; to keep weakly people and pregnant 
women froma state of indolence; and to afford 
useful instruction to the children, while they 
are employed in a profitable manner. 


The overseer will, no doubt, be: cautious 
how he negiects so valuable an establishment ; 
he will naturally be led to give it every support 
by increasing the gang at favourable seasons, 
and on pressing occasions. 

Qa. 2 
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Connected with this subject is the care of the 
Negro grounds, 


The overseer should kuow the condition of 
every Negro’s ground. 


A book-keeper, or the overseer, or both, 
should attend regularly in these grounds on 
Negro-days, and Sundays. 


The \Negro-days allowed by law should be 
made days of labour, and not of idleness. 


The overseer will keep in mind, that the 
good or bad condition of the Negro-grounds is 
the loss or gain of his employer, not that of 
the Negroes. He will accordingly give days 
occasionally during crop, when the seasons are 
favourable, and time can be profitably em- 
ployed by the Negroes in their grounds. 


‘Sunday should invariably be set apart, even 
during crop, for the exclusive benefit of the 
Negroes. 


The mill should accordingly be stopped at 
midnight on Saturday, nor be set about before 
midnight on Sunday. 
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Upon the whole, the overseer should rivet 
to his mind the leading principles contained in 
the foregoing Rules and Instructions; namely, 
to take care of the Negroes in the jst place; 
to take care of the stock next; and never to 
undertake to cultivate more /and than he can 
manage with ease to the Negroes and stock: 
by observing which method he cannot fail to 
give satisfaction to his employer, inasmuch as 
his Negroes will be properly subsisted, the ex- 
penses of the plantation kept down, the capital * 
preserved, and a steady suitable income de- 
rived from it. | 





* The practice of pushing an estate is nothing more nor 
less than a convertible term for the practice of wasting the 
capital of the estate for the sake of increasing the annual ° 
profits of it—a practice founded on the narrowest views, and 
which, if long persisted in, must inevitably terminate in 
ruin. 


THE END. 


a 
S. GosneLt, Printer, Little Queen Street, Londom 
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